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War-Racked French Ports 


Progress "Toward Normalcy 


Almost Complete Demolition of the Ports of France Left the Country 
Staggering Under the Task of Reconstruction; Amazing Progress Has 
Been Made in Rebuilding the Ports, and by the End of April Many of 
Them Were in Condition to Serve the Essential Needs of the Country 


3 
5 ; aun 
ee socacnaiier cars Yume G Lau, indiary deat © ee 
completely smas ; 2S . icularly in the case of shipments be- 
8 that at first it was thought unwise to Staff ’ Office of International Trade, tween om Africa and saean The 
attempt rebuilding. At the time of the Department of Commerce (Based pick-up in merchandise movements has 
Normandy invasion a seagoing ship could on Reports From U. S. Embassy, been consistent since the beginning of 
find no harbor in France or Belgium in Paris) 1945, but the gap is still great as com- 
20 condition to-unload materials essential pared with prewar figures. The average 
20 for the armies. By October 1945, how- tion and 980 in September 1939. The monthly movement in 1938 was 3,010,000 
20 ever, after having completed the great-. total length of docks at present is about long tons, incoming, and 1,050,000 tons 
. est military supply movement in history, 50 miles, as compared with 37 miles at outgoing. In January 1945 comparative 
91 the ports of the two countries were ready time of liberation and 90 miles in 1939. figures were 102,000 and 10,000 tons, re- 
21 to assist in the rebuilding of Europe. The number of unloading units of all spectively. In January 1946, 1,788,000 
21 kinds in operation in 1939 at the various tons were shipped in and 226,100 tons 
- Task of Rebuildin g French ports was 1,975; at the time of were shipped out. Military supplies are 
29 liberation, 377; today the figure is ap- omitted from the foregoing figures for 
22 It has not yet been possible to restore proximately 659 and includes equipment 1945 and 1946: they have grown pro- 
22 loading and unloading activity to the constructed or installed by the Allied gressively less and now represent only 
prewar level, but by the end of April Armies. At the time France became free, an insignificant portion of merchan- 
enough French ports had been put into 980 ships and harbor installations were dise movements. In the outward move- 
service to supply the country’s most ur- sunk at the ports; the number still sub- ment data, however, certain coast-wise 
gent requirements. merged [at the time this report was trade figures are included which make 
98 Not all of the ports can as yet accom- written] is about 470, approximately 510 the strictly export figures actually less 
28 modate the larger ships, particularly having been salvaged. than they appear. 
28 Liberty ships, even when partially un- 
29 loaded outside the harbor. At the end 
~ of April, such vessels could enter the 
30 following ports: Boulogne, Le Havre, 
30 Rouen (when lightened), Cherbourg, 
> Brest, Lorient, Saint-Nazaire, Nantes 
(when lightened), La Rochelle, La Pal- 
lice, Bordeaux (when lightened), Pauil- 
lac, Sete (when lightened) , Marseille and 
adjoining areas, and Toulon. 
On the other hand, in many cases, the 
~ capacity to get cargo off the docks and 





Moved away by land or water into the 
interior of the country is limited. Short- 
ages of tank cars, barges, trucks, con- 
tainers of all kinds, and lack of storage 
accommodations combine to make the 
Situation a serious one. 


Noteworthy Progress 


The importance of the work already 
accomplished, and the enormous disloca- 
tions that remain to be repaired, can be 
best expressed by citing the fact that 
there are now 585 ships’ berths in opera- 
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Official photo U. S. Navy 





Fighting at Cherbourg did enormous damage to port facilities and harbor installations. 


tion, as against 293 at the time of libera- This is the Bassin Napoleon III, Slip No. 3. 








Harbor of Toulon, in southern France. 


Present Condition of Ports 


The following brief survey of French 
ports, beginning at Dunkirk on the 
North Atlantic and extending through to 
Nice on the Mediterranean, furnishes a 
clue to the present condition of these 
ports as centers for shipping. For pur- 
poses of comparison, certain data indi- 
cating the prewar significance of these 
ports are also furnished. 


DUNKIRK 


The port of Dunkirk is not yet opened 
to traffic, because of the presence of 
mines. Complete reopening of the port 
will require extensive dredging opera- 
tions and when completed will make pos- 
sible the means of provisioning the in- 
dustrial regions of the northern part of 
France. Unloading of cereals can be 
handled with fairly good dispatch, inas- 
much as the particular installations for 
this purpose are in workable condition. 
When the demining and dredging opera- 
tions are completed (approximately 
August 1) it will be possible for this port 
to receive cargo from eight Liberty ships 
at a time alongside, which, with the dis- 
charging of ships of lighter tonnage, will 
permit the unloading of 8,000 to 10,000 
tons per day. 

In 1937, Dunkirk held fifth place 
among French maritime ports in amount 
of merchandise handled, and fourth 
place in inland-waterway traffic from 
the point of view of ship tonnage enter- 
ing and clearing the port. In that year, 
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4.852 022 metric tons of merchandise was 
handled at the port of Dunkirk. hip 
entrances and clearances combined 
numbered 6,487, with a tonnage totaling 
10 139,620. Inland-waterway tonnage to- 
taled 787,202 (194277 tons for entries 
and 592,925 for clearances). 


Varitime Movement at Prine 


ipal Freneh Ports, 1937 
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CALAIS 


The Carnot Basin and the locks have 
been restored at Calais, and the port jg 
in a position conveniently to meet pres. 
ent traffic requirements. However. little 
progress has been made in returning the 
port to normal service. 

Before the war Calais was the pringj. 
pal continental port for passengers be. 
tween France and England, although gj. 
most no oversea passenger traffic was 
handled there and no liners called at the 
port. It was the channel terminus for 
the international railway lines from 
European cities. 

Although relatively not of great im- 
portance for ocean freight, Calais was 
the principal port in France for the im- 
portation of wood, chiefly mine props 
from Finland, the Soviet Union, Latvia. 
and Sweden, and an appreciable quan- 
tity of lumber. 

Export tonnage consisted of goods. 
such as building materials, textiles, and 
beverages, shipped to England, and crude 
chalk (in bulk) and lace shipped to the 
United States. 

Passenger vessels and some cargo ves- 
sels operating between England and 
Calais on regular daily schedules were 
handled in the Avant Port de 1|’Est, or 
eastern tidal basin. However, the two 
principal basins for handling cargo were 
the Carnot and the West Basin. The 
only quay space at the port totaled 
slightly more than 4 miles in length, and 


(Continued on p. 34) 
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Numt Shiy Numb Shiy Numt l imt Ships 
s! " ) Lips i | nna 
Dunkirk 3, 244 5, O55, 171 { 84, 449 
Calais 9 212 1, 601, 30: H 15, 820 2 1 5. 440 q 4, 60 
Boulogne 2, 957 4,013, 261 Mt 4, 016, 41 
Dieppe 1. 607 1, 072. 734 7 it | Ay 1. { x] 657, 583 
Le Havre 7, 889 11, 577, 017 l 07 ) 1, 54 } 24 016, 175 
Rouen 4, 451 4,494, 7X1 }, O76 if ’ 1,41 4, 487, 84 292 1, 373, 026 
Caen 1, 275 652, 577 13 YM), OU 272 5, 2 132 40, 1M 
Cherbourg 821 : 228, 2 421 $11, 437 8 212, 882 
Granville 271 21, 262 270 OW), 207 f 21, 262 
Saint-Malo 2 1, 651 27 1d 1,612 429, 577 { 1, 15 
Brest 5, OYI 1,15 247, 439 1,010 1, 148, He 2 252, 963 
Lorient 1, 505 ; ), TOM 14 72, GO 20 32, 27 
Saint-Nazair¢ sont <iih | 7 61, 7¢ | 110, 204 
Nantes 3, OS4 2, 655, 531 \ 115 74, 974 = wu, 0s Y 65, 229 
La Pallice \ — * . { 261, 254 _ SS 229, 10 
La Rochelk 727 1, 250,087 |} 472 19, 69 | 1,20,4 473 20, 219 
Charente 78 111, 241 97 08, 849 4 991 
Bordeaux 2, 933 4, 064, 702 7 7S, S42 2. RNI 1.011, 36 767 347, 6 
Pauillac-Trompeloup 108 68, 135 110 76, 896 
Bayonne 161 302, RG 101 2, 544 {58 1,14 32, 727 
Sete 1, 491 1, 365, 252 218 203, 922 RY 1, 362, 32 2 205, 881 
Saint-Louis-du- Rhone 789 644, 057 57 182. 378 7R9 644, O57 iD 178, 126 
Port-de-Bouc 547 163, 722 160, 520 
Marseille 7.961 | 16,050, 395 1, 094 971. 396 8 065 16.060. 191 1 050 923, 580 
Nice 1. 002 737, 415 945 27.814 1. 008 743. 330 243 32, 260 
Other ports 32, 263 7, 898, GO7 4 457 1, 181, 308 > 19 RAK, 5 4, 40) 1, 149, 48 
Total 86,348 72,911, 846 19, 871 &. 697. 027 86.289 72. 776. 436 18. 765 &, 243, 840 
1937 includes annexes 

2 1937 includes Saint-Servan. 

31937 includes Tonnay. 

Note: No explanation is offered for the unusual difference in the number of incoming and outgoing ships at certain 
ports in 1945, notably Rouen and Le Havre. These statistics were taken from the December 1945 issue of the Monthly 


Review of Trade Statistics (Statistique Mensuel), official French publication; which contains the annual summary ol 


maritime movement, 
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yrethrum: Lethal Flowers 
Generate Significant Trade 


In a World Becoming Intensely ‘‘Insecticide-Conscious,’’ Pyrethrum Continues to 
Play a Big Role, Curbing Age-Old Malarial Scourge, Banishing Household Pests, 
Serving Beneficent Purposes in Livestock Sprays, Taking the Ultramodern Form 


of ‘‘Aerosol Bombs.’’ 


Recent Years Have Witnessed Striking Changes in Sources 


of Pyrethrum Supply, Kenya Moving to Center of Stage, Japan Suffering Slump, 


Western Hemisphere Entering the Trade. 


Developments Have Significant Meaning 


for U. S., Which Bought 18,270,000 Pounds of Crude Pyrethrum in the Year 1945 


ESPITE the ‘‘miracle” insecticides 
D that have been springing up here 
and abroad, pyrethrum, imported from 
several parts of the world, is not likely 


tobe eliminated from its important place ~ 


in the insecticide field. Its usefulness to 
the manufacturer has not diminished, 
and its wider availability will help sustain 
and improve the market. While Balkan 
and Far Eastern sources of supply have 
been greatly affected by war, other areas 
have become outstanding producers, en- 
abling pyrethrum to compete with other, 
newer products. In its safety features for 
the consumer pyrethrum holds a special 
advantage; used in combination, it may 
keep its market as well as advance with 
the products of synthetic origin. 

The range of usefulness for pyrethrum 
insecticides has, in fact, been greatly ex- 
tended of late, and it may be enlarged 
still further. World demand multiplied 
after the development in the 1920’s of 
improved and highly efficient products. 
The value of pyrethrum in agricultural, 
veterinary, and household preparations 
could possibly be broadened to include 
other uses. If some of these potential 
uses may prove impractical or unim- 
portant, research may discover others. 


Plays Many Useful Roles 


“Syngerism,” or the action of two or 
more chemicals to produce a total effect 
greater than could be obtained by inde- 
pendent use of the separate products, has 
already resulted in improved methods of 
Insect control and holds even greater 
Promise for the future. Thus, both in- 
dustrial and agricultural research have 
together given new life to an old product 
and have brought to areas in need of 
diversified farming an opportunity to 
srow more crops at the same time that 
health and protection of perishable items 


By Vircinia Kinnarp, [ndustry Anal- 
ysis Staff, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce 


have been improved throughout almost 
the entire world. 

Pyrethrum is one of the leading insec- 
ticides imported by the United States. 
The primary ingredient of household fly 
sprays, almost 90 percent of the pyre- 
thrum imported is consumed in their 
manufacture. These sprays are partic- 
ularly useful for household and institu- 
tional protection against such insects as 
mosquitoes, cockroaches, bedbugs, and 
ants. As a household insecticide, quanti- 





ties of pyrethrum have also been used in 
the form of a fine powder mixed with 
other ingredients, particularly sodium 
chloride. Pyrethrum powder is a con- 
stituent of poultry dust and is also used 
for insect control in flour mills. Signifi- 
cant quantities go into livestock sprays 
and into preparations to protect food 
crops against insects. Pyrethrum also 
has an important part in destroying 
mosquito larvae. 

The aerosol bomb provided the Army 
with a practical and effective method of 
applying pyrethrum, and the release of 
these bombs to the general public marks 
a new development in the household in- 
secticide industry. The bomb’s great 


Courtesy Kenya Information Office 


Picking pyrethrum in Kenya, British East Africa. 
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effectiveness is demonstrated by the fact 
that one puff, containing a milligram of 
total pyrethrins (smaller than a mustard 
seed), will kill every mosquito in the 
range of 1,000 cubic feet of space within 
5 minutes. 


A Glance Into History 


Commercial pyrethrum is made from 
the dried flowers of a member of the 
chrysanthemum family, C. cinerariae- 
folium. Before World War I the United 
States imported pyrethrum from the re- 
gion along the Adriatic coast known as 
Dalmatia, now a part of Yugoslavia. 
But Japan had also become interested 
in growing this “lethal posy” and after 
1914 expanded its production rapidly, 
soon becoming the leading world source. 
Then, in the 1930’s, when Kenya, British 
East Africa, began producing a superior- 
grade flower, Japan’s hold on the mar- 
ket started slipping. The “China Inci- 
dent” starting in 1937 may have been a 
factor in reducing further Japan’s per- 
centage of world production, because it 
was then that more intensive concentra- 
tion of Nipponese resources for military 
purposes began. Preparations for war 
meant that more land and more fertil- 
izer were used for food production and 
more men had to be taken from farms 
into the army. 

With war’s demand for millions of 
pounds of flowers, pyrethrum assumed 
sudden importance as a crop for the 
Americas; countries below the Rio 
Grande helped considerably to augment 
the supply. Brazil is the leading West- 
ern Hemisphere producer, and efforts 
have been made there to improve the 
strain and increase production (see, in 
this connection, the “boxed” item on 
this page). It is in Africa, particularly 
Kenya, however, that the most signifi- 
cant increases have been made so far in 
cultivation of this crop. 


Kenya to the Forefront 


Not only has Kenya become the prin- 
cipal producer of pyrethrum but it has 
also become the leading supplier of the 
seed required for the production pro- 
gram undertaken in the Western Hem- 
isphere and elsewhere. The very small 
seed, averaging about 29,000 to the ounce, 
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Pyrethrum Growing in South Brazil Faces Uncertain Prospect 


Pyrethrum production in Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, in the 1945-46 crop 
season (October-May) is estimated at 1,650 metric tons, compared with a 
preliminary estimate of 2,000 tons. The reduction is attributéd to lack of 
interest because of a drop in prices. 

Approximately 820 tons of this crop were purchased by the United States 
before the termination of the Pyrethrum Agreement, leaving 830 tons for 
disposal. Argentina is reported to have taken 250 tons, and insecticide 
manufacturers in Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo-are believed to have pur- 
chased 100 tons, leaving approximately 480 tons for export. 

With heavy stocks in Taquara, exporters have shown little interest in 
further purchases, and efforts to market the remainder of the crop in the 
United States have not been successful, because of the availability of high. 
quality Kenya flowers at competitive prices. 

Brazilian exporters are negotiating with other importing countries, princi- 
pally Switzerland, to sell the remainder of the crop. If this sale does not 
materialize, pyrethrum’s future in Rio Grande go Sul may be uncertain. 

Taquara exporters report that producers plan to abandon pyrethrum in 
favor of other crops which bring better prices. Few old stands will be re- 
newed. Even if pyrethrum stands do not revert to other crops, a considerable 
part of the next crop may not be harvested. 

Harvesting of the 1946-47 crop will not begin until October, but exporters 
believe that it will not exceed 1,000 tons. 


























were made available by the Pyrethrum 
Board of Kenya from plants selected for 
their high pyrethrin content. During 
the war these seeds were shipped to 
Russia and Brazil in large quantities, 
while smaller amounts went to India, 
Egypt, Australia, various Latin Amer- 
ican areas, Ceylon, Jamaica, and the 
Belgian Congo and other African terri- 
tories, including Nyasaland and Nigeria. 
A shipment of 10,000 pounds was flown to 
Brazil in 1943. 

To supply vast Commonwealth and 
Allied military needs, Kenya planted 
large additional areas to pyrethrum, 
much of this added acreage necessarily 
consisting of land not particularly suit- 
able. Production costs rose during the 
war as growers were compelled not only 
to pay higher wages but also to use land 
needed for food crops. Farmers ac- 
cordingly had to be paid higher prices 
to encourage them to raise pyrethrum in- 
stead of food. Had prices been lower, 
pyrethrum output during the past few 
years would have declined rather than 
increased, because pyrethrum competed 
directly with other agricultural crops in 
Kenya. 


United States Imports of Pyrethrum (Crude) From Certain Countries 





| | 
Country 1937 | 1938 | 1939 1940 | 1941 1942 1943 | 1944 1945 
PES os eee Es eS FAO oF: i . | | 
| Pounds Pounds | Pounds | Pounds Pounds | Pounds | Pounds | Pounds Pounds 
Total_____._.___..|20, 091, 596) 14, 537, 417/13, 569, 300/12, 591, 210/11, 020, 506 9, 452, 350/6, 777, $45) 10, 658, 009) 18, 270, 000 
ees 17, 849, 611/10, 895, 604| 7, 485, 587| 2,030,746 762, 400 
Yugoslavia__.__- 519,099; 218,368) 388, 166) 665. ...... cnackeecess 
_ aa 276, 807 28, 474 78, 409 10, 853 eT 
British East Africa 1, 422,803 2,864,205 5, 524, 120 10, 386, 974 10, 068, 438 8, 829, 997.5, 984, 807 7, 685, 064 12, 597, 000 
ss ae eset! 661 497, 166 79, 775 78, 408 10,983) 397,325 593,317 2,202,540) 2. 252, 000 





Prices have been fixed and guaranteed 
to Kenya growers through 1947 on a 
basis of 32.5 cents per pound ce, i. f. 
United States ports for flowers with a 
1.3 percent pyrethrum content, with ad- 
justments to be made up or down, ac- 
cording to variations in quality. The 
Kenya Pyrethrum Board has stated that 
there is little reason to believe that 
production costs will drop noticeably in 
the immediate future. Present heavy 
demand on world markets seems likely 
to sustain current price levels. The 
British Ministry of Supply entered into 
a contract with East African producers, 
guaranteeing to purchase through 1947 
the output from a maximum of 50,000 
acres (later increased to 60,000), to be 
planted by the end of 1944. No addi- 
tional acreage is to be cultivated with- 
out the Ministry’s consent. 


Decade Sees Tenfold Rise 


A more-than-tenfold increase in the 
area under cultivation has occurred in 
Kenya since 1935. Prewar plantings of 
5,000 acres had been increased seven 
times by 1943—to more than 35,000 
acres—and have since grown to 55,000. 
An additional 5,000 acres are cultivated 
in other parts of British East Africa. 
Tanganyika’s prewar crop was never val- 
ued at more than £20,000, but the Terri- 
tory is now producing more than £100,000 
worth annually, output having trebled 
in quantity within the past 2 years. In 
Nyasaland, cultivation of pyrethrum on 
the Nyika Plateau has now passed the 
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experimental stage, and _ satisfactory 
yields are being harvested from estab- 
lished plantings. 

Kenya’s 1939 crop of 6,426,560 pounds 
more than doubled to 13,126,400 pounds 
in 1940, declining slightly to 12,909,120 
in 1941 and to 12,250,560 in 1942. In 
consequence of unfavorable growing con- 
ditions, output dropped substantially in 
1943—to 9,199,680 pounds—a develop- 
ment of considerable concern at that 
stage of the war, when military needs 
were vastly greater. But the 1944 pro- 
duction of 14,663,040 pounds established 
a record for the entire period since the 
initial output of 719,040 pounds in 1935. 
Tanganyika in the same year produced 
974,000 pounds; the small crop in 
Uganda, amounting to about 225,000 
pounds, is included in the Kenya figure. 
The 1944 total for British East Africa, 
therefore, was more than _ 15,600,000 
pounds, and indications point to an even 
higher figure for the 1945 crop. 


Advantages, Judicious Efforts 


In Kenya pyrethrum grows at eleva- 


tions of 5,000 or 6,000 feet. Flowers may 
be seen in all degrees of maturity from 
bud to full flower and can be harvested 
during the entire year; in Dalmatia and 
Japan they are gathered only once. 
Kenya thus holds a decided advantage, 
since fresh flowers possess a higher pyre- 
thrin content. Those from Kenya have 
1.3 percent pyrethrins and those in other 
areas 0.9 or less. Blooming lasts several 
months in Kenya, and, because only ma- 
ture flowers are desired, hand-picking 
must be used; in regions where flowers 
mature uniformly, machine-harvesting 
is practical. 

Although Kenya has been found par- 
ticularly suitable for the cultivation of 
pyrethrum, the field is highly competi- 
tive. The market will be held by, or 
will shift to, the country or countries 
producing the highest-quality flowers, 
that being the chief requisite. A flower 
with 2-percent pyrethrin content is the 
goal of efforts to improve the strain. 

Kenya’s Department of Agriculture is 
developing a greatly improved strain; it 
is hoped to increase the toxic content 
to 1.75 or higher, compared with the 
present 1.3. In addition to local agri- 
Cultural work, the industry is launch- 
ing a long-range research program which 
will cost £2,000 annually for the next 5 
years, the expense to be shared equally 
by the growers and the Government of 
Kenya. Continuous effort has been made 
to maintain the high standard of the 
Colony’s product, and samples are ana- 
lyzed constantly. 

The foresight and the sound methods 
that have accompanied the development 
of the pyrethrum industry in Kenya have 
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been cited in the United Kingdom as a 
guide for the introduction and expansion 
of other industries in various parts of 
the British Commonwealth. In 1944, py- 
rethrum accounted for almost one-fifth 
the value of Kenya’s total exports. Its 
cultivation and preparation for export 
are strictly supervised by the Kenya 
Farmers’ Association, which requires 
registration of every grower. 
Pyrethrum as a crop is rather new to 
Africa; it was as recently as 1928 that a 
crop was planted in Kenya on an experi- 
mental basis. Commercial production 
began on a small scale in 1932 and since 
that time has been growing at a fast 
pace. With the increasing importance of 
the Kenya product, the pyrethrum mar- 
ket shifted from Japan, as it had for- 
merly shifted from Dalmatia, and by 1940 
the Colony had become the world’s prin- 
cipal supplier. The change-over ‘is re- 
flected in the accompanying table (p. 6) 
of United States imports of pyrethrum. 


Course of U. S. Imports 


In 1937, the peak year of importation, 
Japan supplied 88 percent of United 
States imports of pyrethrum, but by 1940 
imports from British East Africa ac- 
counted for 82 percent of total imports, 
with Japan supplying only 16 percent. 

In 1945, 18,270,000 pounds were re- 
ceived, the high point since 1937 and 71 
percent more than in 1944; 64 percent 
came from British East Africa, with the 
remainder divided almost equally be- 
tween the Belgian Congo and Brazil. 
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Courtesy Kenya Information Office 


In a pyrethrum “drying house.” 


Small amounts of pyrethrum flowers 
“advanced in value” (partly processed) 
have been received in some years; no im- 
ports under this category have been 
made, however, since 1941. 


Extract Making in Kenya? 


Reduction of costs and the saving of 
shipping space have prompted consid- 
eration by the Kenya Pyrethrum Board 
of the manufacture in the Colony of con- 
centrated pyrethrum extracts to replace 
the present method of baling and ship- 
ping the flowers, since whatever will pro- 
mote lower-cost production and distribu- 
tion of pyrethrum warrants attention in 
Kenya. 

If extracts should be manufactured 
there, the effect would, of course, be felt 
immediately by pyrethrum processors 
here, and several United States com- 
panies have considered the establish- 
ment of extract plants in Kenya. Other 
processors might seek former or new 
sources of supply, adding a further ele- 
ment of competition to the postwar py- 
rethrum market. 


Spreads to Many Regions 


New world developments in pyrethrum 
have extended its cultivation, under the 
stimulus of increased demand, to a num- 
ber of areas not previously interested in 
this crop. Besides Brazil and Peru, other 
Latin American countries have set up 
pyrethrum-growing programs; these in- 

(Continued on p. 33) 
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Future Still Uncertain 


Destruction and Deterioration of Vineyards—the Result of German 
Occupation—Have Drastically Curtailed the Production of French 


Wines. 


Although Efforts Are Being Made to Rebuild the Industry, 


Prewar Levels of Production Cannot ke Attained for Several Years 


DECLINE IN PRODUCTION of 

French wines—long famous for ex- 
cellence of quality and flavor—has oc- 
curred during the past 4 years. The de- 
crease is attributed to a combination of 
circumstances, all direct results of the 
war—increased cost of production, lack 
of manpower, deficiency in food com- 
modities for laborers and animals, lack 
of anticryptogamic products, and the 
prices at which producers are expected 
to sell. The income of viticulturists is 
insufficient and, in many cases, below 
production costs. Accordingly, growers 
have been obliged to curtail the upkeep 
of their vineyards, and there has been 
a subsequent decline in production. 

The cultivation and production of 
grapes vary widely in the different re- 
gions of France. Vineyards are usually 
small; large ones are found only in south- 
ern France, the Bordeaux area, Anjou, 
and Touraine. Land unsuitable for other 
crops can be used for vineyards, inas- 
much as areas of low rainfall are capable 
of producing good yields of grapes. In 
the Mediterranean area, where annual 
rainfall averages 450 mm., the entire re- 


By Geratp M. 
Representative, U. S. Commercial 
Company, U, S. Embassy, Paris 
(Digested in Industry Analysis 
Staff, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce) 


STRAUSS, Special 


gion would have remained uncultivated 
had it not been planted to vineyards. 


Production and Consumption 


French vineyards can be classified in 
two groups, namely, those producing 
wine mainly for home consumption, part 
of which is sold only when crops are 
bountiful, and those producing for com- 
mercial wineries. According to prewar 
statistics, the four largest producing cen- 
ters—the Departments of Aude, Gard, 
Herault, and Pyrenees-Orientales—com- 
mercialized 89 percent of their produc- 
tion, retaining only 11 percent for their 
own consumption. In all other produc- 


ing areas from 50 to 60 percent of the 
production was commercialized. 

Since 1941, when wine rationing was 
been obliged 


started, producers have 


when reporting production to break their 
figures down into wine consumed by 
themselves (such quantities being allo- 
cated by official schedules) and wine 
available for sale. The last four annual 
production reports (excluding 1945) in- 
dicated that these percentages still held 
good. The figures showing the quantities 
retained by the producers for their own 
consumption included losses resulting 
from evaporation and the like, as well as 
deposits of wine lees and argols. 

In recent prewar years (1931-39), 
France's average production was 57,785,- 
592 hectoliters, showing a decided in- 
crease over the 1907-31 average ol 
49,425,324 hectoliters. , 

French wine production during the 
years 1942-45 is shown in the accom- 
panying table: 





Fine wines 
Y ear Ordinary wines appelation 
controls 
Llectoliters Tlectoliters ' 
1942 % 912. 012 4, 849, 752 
1943 31, 490, 199 5, 622, 463 


5, 719, 926 
2 933, 894 


1944 85, 711, 514 


1945 22, 105, 694 





26.42 gallons. 





| 
| 
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Prewar annual consumption of wine in 
France was about 75,000,000 hectoliters 
of which about 49,000,000 hectoliters rep- 
resented taxed ordinary wines, 14,500,000 
hectoliters represented consumption by 
the producers, and the remainder, 11,- 
500,000 hectoliters, consisted of fine 
wines, liqueur wines, champagnes, co- 
gnacs, and others. 


Rationing Necessary 


Inasmuch as the 1945 production 
amounted to only 25,039,588 hectoliters, 
the deficit was nearly 50,000,000 hecto- 
liters for the 28,000,000 consumers who 
hold ration cards for wine—a deficit 
which the Algerian production could in 
no way relieve even if it could have been 
shipped to France. Even taking into 
account Algerian stocks of 10,740,976 
hectoliters as of September 1, 1945, wine 
had to be severely rationed, as compared 
with the normal rate of consumption. 
During the last half of 1945 French adults 
were allowed 4 liters of ordinary wine a 
month. This ration was cut to 3 liters 
in January 1946 and was reduced to only 
2 liters in February 1946. 

Rationing can be discontinued and free 
trading in ordinary wines resumed only 
when production once more approaches 
prewar levels and when imports from 
Algeria are possible on a large scale. 
(Imports from Algeria in 1945 totaled 
715,375 hectoliters, whereas in January 
1946 they reached 345,000 hectoliters, 
thus showing a decided increase.) About 
63,500,000 hectoliters are needed for con- 
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Courtesy French Embassy 


Picking grapes, in one of the French wine regions. 


sumption as wine, plus 3,300,000 hecto- 
liters required for cognac and other dis- 
tilled beverages, and 500,000 hectoliters 
for production of vinegar. 


Production Costs Increased 


Wine-production costs have increased. 
In 1944 a laborer was paid 66 francs a 
day, whereas in May 1945 he received 
140 franes. Sulfur, which cost 85 francs 
per 100 kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 





Courtesy French Embassy 


Loading wine, on one of the great French rivers 
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pounds) in 1939, is now selling for 850 
francs. In the cultivation of vineyards, 
horses are essential—a horse which was 
worth 6,000 to 7,000 francs in 1939 now 
costs 50,000 francs officially, but none 
can be found for less than 100,000 to 
120,000 francs. According to the Fédé- 
ration des Associations Viticoles Régio- 
nales de France, production costs during 
the first 3 months of 1945 were 100 per- 
cent higher than during the preceding 
year. 

As previously indicated, all these fac- 
tors have placed viticulturists in France 
in a precarious financial position. To 
relieve this situation, the French Gov- 
ernment decided to increase ceiling 
prices, and also to include in the ceiling 
price an amount equal to 10 percent of 
the authorized selling price. This sum, 
called “pécule,” will be deposited with 
the Caisse Régionale de Crédit Agricole, 
in the name of individual producers, who 
may under certain terms draw up to 100 
percent of it, if they can prove that the 
proposed expenditures are to be used for 
the improvement of their property. The 
pécule is not the personal property of 
the vineyard owner, and, should a vine- 
yard be sold, the pécule is automati- 
cally transferred to the new owner. 


Ordinary Wines 


Inasmuch as there is and probably 
will continue to be a wine deficit, owing 
to deterioration of vineyards and the 
fact that it takes at least 5 years for new 
vines to become productive, the only ex- 
ports that will materialize probably will 

(Continued on p. 39) 
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Australian Represents His 
Government and Import Firm 


Thomas A. Needham of Brisbane, Aus- 
tralia, is due to arrive in New York in the 
near future, according to advice from the 
U. S. Consulate in Brisbane. The pur- 
pose of this Australian’s visit is part offi- 
cial and part private. 

For example, he will represent the 
Australian Ministry of Postwar Recon- 
struction and, in this capacity, will com- 
plete arrangements in connection with 
orders placed for machinery. And as 
Director of Bruce Pie & Co., importers 
and agents for cotton, rayon, and silk 
piece goods in Brisbane, Mr. Needham 
will seek additional agency representa- 
tion of United States piece goods. 

His itinerary includes New York, Los 
Angeles, and San Francisco. He expects 
to remain in this country for about 6 
weeks, and can be reached by writing 
him, c/o The Nation] City Bank of New 
York, 55 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


India Sends Engineer To Buy 
$6,000,000 Barrage Equipment 


The Sind Government, India, is send- 
ing a representative to the United States 
to purchase about $6,000,000 worth of 
barrage constructional equipment. This 
large expenditure, according to the 
American Consulate at Karachi, India, 
will represent half of the estimated 
equipment needs to construct a barrage 
across the River Indus near the city of 
Hyderabad. 

Types of plant and machinery that will 
be sought by the Indian official—Harb- 
hagwandas P. Mathrani, Superintending 
Engineer—are: 

Dragline excavators. 

Tractors, scrapers, angle dozers, and 
similar equipment. 

Cranes, both land and floating. 

Air compressors and pneumatic plant. 

Stone-crushing plant. 

Concrete batching and mixing plant. 

Pile driving plant, both land and 
floating. 

Pumping plant, particularly submersi- 
ble pumps. 

Heavy transport tractors and trailers. 

Narrow-gage railway Diesel engines. 

Power-house plant. 

Workshop plant. 


The Sind Government expects to com- 
plete this project, known as the Lower 
Sind Barrage, within the next 5 years. 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Division, Office of International Trade 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed be- 
low have recently expressed their in- 
terest in buying or selling in the United 
States, or in United States represen- 
tations. Most of these trade oppor- 
tunities have been reported by Amer- 
ican Foreign Service officers abroad, 
following requests by local firms for 
assistance in locating American trade 
contracts. Additional information 
concerning each export or import op- 
portunity, including a World Trade 
Directory Report, is available to quali- 
fied United States firms, and may be 
obtained upon inquiry from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division of the 
Department of Commerce, or through 
its field offices, for $1 each. Interested 
United States firms should correspond 
directly with the firms listed concern- 
ing any projected business arrange- 
ments. 

While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good re- 
pute, the Department of Commerce 
cannot assume any responsibility for 
any transactions undertaken with 
these firms. The usual precautions 
should be taken in all cases, and all 
transactions are subject to prevailing 
export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. (It is recognized 
that many of the items specified as 
erport opportunities are in short sup- 
ply or that full facilities for private 
trade may not have been reestablished 
in some of the areas from which in- 
quiries have been received. However, 
many United States foreign traders are 
proceeding now with negotiations for 
business when conditions permit.) 





Index, by Commodities 


[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Num- 
bered Items in Sections Below] 


Agricultural Implements and Equip- 
ment: 10, 16, 34, 36. 

Aircraft: 10. 

Automobiles and Automotive Equip- 
ment: 1, 10. 13. 

Chemicals: 10, 38. 

Clothing: 18, 20, 30. 

Construction Materials: 12, 31. 

Cosmetics: 7. 

Drugs: 10. 

Electrical Appliances and Equipment: 
14, 41. 

Foodstuffs: 15, 20, 29, 33, 37. 

Footwear: 18. 

General Merchandise: 21. 

Hardware: 10, 20. 

Jewelry: 17. 

Livestock: 16. 

Machinery: 3, 8, 9, 10, 13, 16, 19, 20, 
22, 23, 28 42. 

Metals and Minerals: 1, 8, 20, 32. 

Motors: 1, 22. 

Office Equipment and Supplies: 10, 40. 

Paper and Paper Products: 5, 27. 

Photographic Equipment: 2, 25. 

Radios and Equipment: 10, 21, 24 

Railway Equipment: 13. 

Refrigerators: 5. 

Sanitary Equipment: 14. 

Ship: 1. 

Smokers’ Requisites: 11 

Textiles: 4, 6, 18, 20, 26. 

Toys and Games: 39. 

Trucks: 10. 

Wood and Wood Products: 35. 








An Upper Sind Barrage is planned for 
the succeeding 2 years. 

Three canals are to be constructed 
above these barrages, each of which will 
irrigate approximately 2,500,000 acres of 
land. Cultivation will be largely in rice, 
but wheat, cotton, millet, and oilseeds will 
also be grown. 

American suppliers wishing further in- 
formation can write Mr. Mathrani, 
c/o The Agent-General for India, 2107 
Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washing- 
ton,D.C. He is expected to arrive in this 
country early in September and will re- 
main for about 4 months. He will visit 
the leading industrial cities and will also 
inspect various irrigation projects before 
returning to India. 


Chilean Architect Here To Buy 
Building Materials, Equipment 


A well-known Chilean architect is in 
this country to buy building materials 


and household equipment for 10 houses 


he is building for a bank in Valparaiso. 
He has been granted an import license to 
make the necessary purchases and dollar 
exchange up to $34,000. 

According to the American Consulate 
at Valparaiso, this architect, Juan Oeh- 
ninger of New York 80, Santiago, Chile, 
wants to purchase the following: 80 tons 
of steel plates; 50 electric cooking ranges; 
50 electric plate burners; 200 radiators 
(electric and steam); and $12,000 worth 
of door hinges, knobs, and the like. 
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Mr. Oehninger is also interested in ob- 
taining information on machinery used 
in building houses on an assembly line. 

Firms interested in this export oppor- 
tunity should contact Mr. Oehninger, 
c/o McAlpin Hotel, 34th Street, New York 


City. 


Factory Site Offered by 
Belgian Businessman 


Firms considering the erection of 
pranch factories or depots in Belgium 
will be interested in the following report 
from the American Consul General, 
Antwerp. 

“|, A Belgian businessman, Hector 
Seghers of Buggenhout, East Flanders, 
Belgium, has informed the Consulate 
General that he is the owner of real 
estate which might be of interest to 
American firms ... The lot is approxi- 
mately 115,714 square feet situated not 
far from Ghent alongside the Ghent- 
Ternouzen Maritime Canal which gives 
access to the Port of Ghent. 


“There are no buildings on this prop-. 


erty. Of the plant which at one time 
existed there, only the chimney remains. 
The railway siding which gives direct 
communication with the Belgian rail- 
road network still exists. Industrial 
high-tension electrical current is also 
available, as are berthing (but no cargo- 
handling) facilities. The sea locks of 
the Maritime Canal can accommodate 
medium-sized merchant vessels.” 

In concluding his report, the Consul 
General points out that, in the event an 
American firm forms a Belgian corpora- 
tion as a subsidiary, Mr. Seghers is pre- 
pared to contribute the real estate and 
perhaps invest additional capital as well 
in return for an interest in the firm. 

For further information, write directly 
to the U. S. Consul General, Antwerp, 
Belgium. 


Attention Food Importers: 
Turkey Offers Variety 


Importers of processed foods are ad- 
vised that export lieenses will be granted 
by the Turkish Government for the 
following: Approximately 150 tons of 
“kavurma” (fried preserved beef); 100 
tons of “pastirma” (preserved spiced 
beef); 30 tons of “sut tozu” (powdered 
milk); and 100 tons of ‘“yabani domuz 
eti” (wild boar meat). 

In addition to the above supplies, pri- 
vate producers in Turkey are in a posi- 
tion to export two varieties of cheese, ac- 
cording to the American Embassy in 
Ankara. These are: (1) Gravyer, a 
Swiss-type cheese made from cow’s milk, 
fat content from 36 to 40 percent; and 
(2) Kaser, a yellow cheese made from a 
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mixture of sheep’s and cow’s milk, fat 
content about 25 percent. 

Well over 200 tons of the Gravyer 
cheese are said to be available up to 
October 1; price f. o. b. Istanbul (packed 
in wooden boxes with hoops, suitable for 
export) £T3,700 per ton. If kept in cold 
storage, this type of cheese will last for 
5 years. 

The quantity of exportable Kaser 
through September is estimated at 
around 300 tons, price f. o. b. Istanbul 
£T2,650 per ton. This cheese is nor- 
mally packed in bags which are shipped 
in wooden cases grated to permit air 
circulation. 

It is suggested that United States im- 
porters interested in this trade lead 
should communicate with the American 
Embassy at Ankara as soon as possible. 


Argentine Glider Expert 
Inspecting U. S. Types 


The Argentine Government is planning 
a large-scale purchase of gliders to be 
used principally for training and sport 
purposes. To obtain a first-hand view 
of United States gliders, Argentina has 
sent Sr. Alfredo L. Finochietti, Chief of 
the Glider Division of the Bureau of 
Civil Aeronautics, to this country. 

A dispatch from the American Em- 
bassy in Buenos Aires indicates that Sr. 
Finochietti will not be in a position to 
buy on this trip. However; he will in- 
spect the various glider factories and re- 
port to his Government on the types and 
quality of gliders made in the United 
States. 

Sr. Finochietti can be reached by writ- 
ing him, c/o Argentine General Consu- 
late, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Africa—Jose Domingues Antunes, Ben- 
guela, Angola, is interested in purchasing a 
ship; motors, marine motors; and automo- 
biles. He also desires to export minerals. 
Scheduled to arrive: July 22, via New York. 
Length of visit: 1 month. U. S. address: 
% National City Bank, 55 Wall Street, New 
York City. Itinerary: New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

2. Africa—B. A. Kampf of M. D. Kampf, 
Ltd., P. O. Box 206, Nairobi, Kenya Colony, is 
interested in the purchase of and representa- 
tion for photographic goods, including films, 
cameras, projectors, and lamps; and plastics. 
Scheduled to arrive the middle of August for 
a visit of 2 or 3 months. U. S. address: 
© Standard Bank of South Africa, 67 Wall 
Street, New York City. Itinerary: New York, 
Rochester, Detroit, Chicago, Washington, and 
Los Angeles. 

3. Australia—David W. Bingham of D. W. 
Bingham & Co., 224-238 Normanby Road, 
South Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in 
studying the latest developments in canning 
and food-packing machinery Scheduled to 
arrive: July 10, via San Francisco. Length 
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of visit: 4 months. U.S. address: % King 
Sales & Engineering Co., 210 First Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. Itinerary: Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Chicago, New York, Boston, and 
Washington. 

4. Australia—Ashley J. Buckingham of 
Buckinghams, Ltd., 69 Oxford Street, and 167 
Riley Street, Sydney, is interested in purchas- 
ing cotton and rayon piece goods. Scheduled 
to arrive: July 23, via San Francisco. Length 
of visit: 3 months. U.S. address: % Matson 
Steamship Lines, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. Itinerary: San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Chicago, Detroit, New York, Boston, 
and Washington. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

5. Australia—C. R. McNiven of McNiven 
Brothers, Ltd., 47-51 Salisbury Road, Camper- 
down, Sydney, is interested in modern meth- 
ods of production and machinery for making 
ice cream, ice-cream powder and cones; con- 
fectionery, drinking straws, refrigerators, and 
other accessories to the refreshment-room 
trade. Scheduled to arrive: July 20, via San 
Francisco. Length of visit: 4 months. U. 8S. 
address: “% Matson Navigation Co., 215 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. Itinerary: San 
Francisco, Chicago, and New York. 

6. Australia—Henry Vogel of Messrs. L. 
Vogel & Son, Pty. Ltd., 127 York Street, Syd- 
ney, is interested in the purchase of and rep- 
resentation for textile piece goods. Sched- 
uled to arrive during the first week in August, 
via San Francisco, for a visit of 3 or 4 months. 
U. S. address: % Dr. C. A. Schmeidler, 83-74 
Talbot Street, Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: San Francisco, New York, and Wash- 
ington 

7. Australia—Mr. and Mrs. Morris J. Werner 
of Lipton & Werner, Pty., Ltd., 118 King 
Street, Sydney, are interested in contacting 
cosmetic and perfumery manufacturers for 
sole rights to manufacture products under 
license and distribute through wholesale 
trade in Australia. Scheduled to arrive: July 
30, via San Francisco. Length of visit: 2 
months. U.S. address: Waldorf-Astoria Ho- 
tel, Fiftieth Street and Park Avenue, New 
York City. Itinerary: San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Chicago, and New York. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared: 

8. Brazil—Hermes Barreto Barboza, Rua 
Boa Vista 65, Sao Paulo, is interested in pur- 
chasing machinery for wire industry and raw 
materials, such as wire, iron, steel sheets, 
copper, zine, tin plate, and galvanized tubes. 
Scheduled to arrive: July 15, via Miami. 
Length of visit: 3 months. U. S. address: 
c/o Irving R. Boody Corp., 120 Wall Street, 
New York City. Itinerary: New York, Cin- 
cinnati, and Chicago. 

9. Brazil—Fernando Maia, Rua D. Clau- 
dina 145 Rio de Janeiro, is interested in ob- 
taining machinery and equipment for the 
establishment of a plant to extract orange 
oil in Brazil. He is now in this country for 
an undetermined length of time. U.S. ad- 
dress: Century Hotel, 111 West Forty-sixth 
Street, New York City. (Supplementary to 
announcement in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of May 25, 1946.) 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

10. Brazil—Edson Coutinho de Vasconcel- 
los, representing his own firm, Cia. de Tecidos 
Paulista, and Sociedade de Representacdées 
Gerais, Ltda., all of Recife, is interested in 
dairy equipment, industrial hardware, agri- 
cultural machinery, fertilizers, office equip- 
ment, radios, trucks, automobiles, automo- 
tive accessories, airplanes, coin machines, 
chemical dyes, and drugs. Scheduled to ar- 


(Continued on p. 23) 
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Argentina 
Airgram From U. S. Embassy 


at Buenos Aires 


Through additional measures adopted 
during the month, the Argentine Govern- 
ment’s program proceeded along lines 
previously laid out, but with decreased 
momentum. On July 3 a decree author- 
ized the appointment of a Presidential 
Technical Secretary, with Cabinet rank, 
to formulate plans and coordinate work 
relating to all phases of economic and 
social-welfare activity undertaken by the 
various government agencies. Simul- 
taneously, for the purpoSe of advising 
the Technical Secretary, the same decree 
established an Economic and Social- 
Welfare Council, composed of high offi- 
cials in all branches of the Government, 
including official banks and representa- 
tives of management and labor from the 
leading industries. 

New revenue sources include a 2-per- 
cent tax on all freight charges collected 
by shipping and aviation companies for 
merchandise exported from Argentina, 
a 10-percent fee on the price of air pas- 
senger travel, and a 2-percent fee on 
the tariff values of all imports into the 
country. 

Domestic trade continued at a high 
level of activity. The index of retail 
store sales for the first quarter of 1946 
averaged 169 (1939=100) compared with 
135 for the first quarter of 1945. In June 
(corresponding figures for May in paren- 
thesis) customs receipts were 18,889,000 
(22,094,000) pesos; check clearings, 
7,526,494 000 (8,761,026,000) pesos; stock- 
exchange sales 444,911,000 (456,358,000) 
pesos. The level of activity in June was 
materially above that of the correspond- 
ing period of 1945. The index of com- 
mon-stock prices touched a new all-time 
peak of 264 (1940=100) in June, for the 
fifth consecutive month. 

Industrial production began, in April 
and May, to move upward from the level 
prevailing during most of 1845 and from 
the first-quarter 1946 lows. Availability 
of fuels, and of some materials and 
equipment, and the absence of the labor 
difficulties characteristic of the Janu- 
ary—March 1946 period were largely re- 
sponsible for the upswing. The number 
of worker-hours in industry rose to an 
index of 110 (1943=100) in May from 104 
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in April and from the first-quarter aver- 
age of 88. Electric-power consumption 
rose for three consecutive months 
through May, and was at nearly its all- 
time peak in that month. The index for 
May was 113, compared with 106 in April 
and 97 as the first-quarter average 
(1943=100). 

The Argentine economy was affected 
by several measures associated with the 
Government’s 60-day campaign to reduce 
the cost of living, begun in mid-June, 
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Portuguese Splendor 


The cover picture may be re- 
garded as sort of “advance notice” 
of an article which we shall publish 
within the next few weeks under 
the title “Portugal Looks to New 
Air Commerce.” The editor of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY admits 
to being something of a “Portugal 
fan.” This intensely colorful and 
picturesque country would seem to 
deserve much greater attention 
from tourists than it has enjoyed 
in the past. The scene here shown 
is in the Praca do Comercio in Lis- 
bon—a beautiful old square down 
by the waterfront from which one 
views the ever-changing pageant 
of shipping on the River Tagus. In | 
this picture (in which one is look- 
ing away from the river) one sees 
at the back the noble Arch of 
Triumph—and in the right fore- | 
ground a portion of the splendid 
monument to King Joseph the 
First. The street seen through the 
arch is, if memory serves, the Rua 
Augusta. For the privilege of 
using the picture we are indebted 
to Pan-American World Airways. 
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~ News by COUNTRIES 


Prepared in Areas Branch, Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Corn exporters after July 1 were re. 
quired to supply the Government, at g 
pesos per 100 kilograms, a quantity of 
corn for domestic use equal to 1 percent 
of shipments authorized for export, and 
processors were required to purchase 
corn for domestic food use at 8 pesos per 
100 kilograms and supply flour or meal to 
retailers so that consumers could buy 
two qualities at 15 and 25 centavos per 
kilogram retail. ‘(Current export prices 
are 2642 centavos for kilogram.) 

Export restrictions brought shipments 
of animal fats as well as hides and skins 
virtually to a standstill as of the middle 
of July. Argentine officials were offering 
no substantial quantities of vegetable 
oilseeds and seed products as of mid- 
July, nor of vegetable oilseeds and seed 
products as of mid-July, nor had the 
Government as exclusive buyer and seller 
yet established export prices for these 
products. Seed-crushing operations had 
progressed to a point where stocks of oil, 
cakes, and meal were seriously straining 
storage facilities. 

This situation disrupted export ship- 
ments and prevented a normal reaction 
in prices to the effects of the termination 
of OPA controls in the United States, ex- 
cept for a slight rise in the price of corn 
and a substantial rise in the price of lac- 
tic-type casein. Combined exports of the 
five major grains (wheat, corn, oats, bar- 
ley and rye) between late April and July 
11 ranged between 60,579 and 174,854 
metric tons per week, whereas prewar ex- 
ports of these products at this season fre- 
quently reached a volume of 300,000 tons 
a week. 

The Government announced its plan 
for redeeming the foreign bonded debt of 
135,400,000 dollars and 56,800,000 Swiss 
francs, including the possible issue of 
securities internally to finance the for- 
eign operation. Dollar exchange re- 
mained at around 4.09 paper pesos 
through June 28, falling subsequently to 
4.05 pesos on July 16 in response to de- 
creased demand for dollars coinciding 
with rumors that the Argentine Govern- 
ment might revise its exchange rates fol- 
lowing the recent example of the Swedish 
Government. On July 14 the Argentine 
Government denied rumors concerning 
revaluation of the Argentine currency. 

Total imports, and also imports from 
the United States, touched new postwar 
peaks in May. The May grand total of 
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196,400,000 pesos was 33 percent higher 
that the previous 4 months’ average. 
The United States’ share of 54,300,000 
pesos was 59 percent above the January— 
April average. Total import value rose 
from April to May despite a drop in ton- 
nage from 812,700 short tons to 734,000 
short tons. Substantially larger imports 
of paper and paper products, iron and 
steel semimanufactures and machinery 
and vehicles, coupled with a sharp drop 
in imports of fuels and lubricants from 
April to May, accounted for the increased 
value and decreased tonnage. Argentine 
exports during May totaled 753,700 met- 
ric tons, compared with 730,200 in April 
and the 1945 monthly average of 535,500. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Oilseeds: Government Marketing Es- 
tablished.—The Argentine Government 
has established Government marketing 
for linseed, sunflower seed, peanuts, and 
rapeseed, according to a decree an- 
nounced by the Department of Industry 
and Commerce on May 23, 1946. 


The decree authorizes the Agricultural 


Production Regulating Board to pur- 
chase present and future stocks of those 
oilseeds at the following basic prices in 
paper pesos per 100 kilograms, in bags, 
on cars, at the port of Buenos Aires, and 
adjustment in prices will be made for 
delivery at other ports: linseed, grade 2, 
35 pesos; sunflower seed, official type, 28 
pesos; peanuts, shelled, official type, 44 
pesos; and rapeseed, sound and dry, 35 
pesos. 

The Agricultural Production Regulat- 
ing Board is also authorized to purchase 
the products derived from oilseeds, at the 
following prices in paper pesos, subject 
to modification by the Argentine Central 
Bank: 

a, Oils: per kilogram, delivered to the near- 
est port with appropriate storage facilities; 
linseed, 0.99 peso; sunflower seed, 1.21 peso; 
peanuts, 1.15 peso; cottonseed, 1.18 peso; and 
rapeseed, 1.05 peso; 

b. Oilseed cake: per 1,000 kilograms, in 
bags, on cars, at the port of Buenos Aires, 
with adjustment in the price for deliveries 
at other ports: linseed, 222 pesos; sunflower 
seed, 230 pesos; peanuts, 230 pesos; cotton- 
seed, 210 pesos; and rapeseed, 208 pesos; 

c. Flours: per 1,000 kilograms, in bags, on 
cars, at the port of Buenos Aires, with ad- 
justment in the price for deliveries at other 
ports: linseed, 200 pesos; sunflower seed, 200 
pesos; peanuts, 205 pesos; cottonseed, 180 
pesos; and rapeseed, 180 pesos. 

Oils owned by ‘exporters or in the hands 
of middlemen-exporters, will be acquired 
at the foregoing prices, plus 1 percent to 
cover cost of transportation and ware- 
housing, and sales commission. 

The Central Bank, with the counsel of 
the Department of Industry and Com- 
merce, will establish the quantities of oil- 
Seeds available for exportation, making 
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Dutch Government To Con- 
tinue Control on Invest- 
ments 


Although the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment has decided “in principle” 
on ultimate abolition of all con- 
trols over capital investment, Gov- 
ernment intervention and control 
‘will increase rather than decrease 
in the immediate future, and will 
remain in force for many years,” 
says the Netherlands Information 
Bureau. In a White Paper made 
public several weeks ago, Finance 
Minister Pieter Lieftinck made it 
clear that complete elimination of 
Government control must wait un- 
til private savings reach a volume 
sufficient to cover all Government 
and other investment needs. 

One of the main reasons for con- 
tinued Government control is the 
necessity of a low interest rate; 
restoration of a free capital market 
would result in an immediate sharp 
rise in the interest level. Minister 
Lieftinck disclosed that the Dutch 
Government intends to reduce all 
interest on Government and other 
“gilt-edged” bonds to 3 percent. 























provisions for domestic consumption, re- 
serves for seed, and supplies for produc- 
ing edible and industrial oils. It will also 
set prices. for oilseeds available for do- 
mestic consumption and for exportation; 
for oils destined for exportation; and by- 
products for internal consumption and 
for exportation. The Central Bank will 
also take steps to have the Board chan- 
nelize sales through exporting firms and 
will determine conditions for those oper- 
ations, 

Only the seeds, oils, and byproducts 
obtained from the Agricultural Produc- 
tion Regulating Board may be exported. 
Losses in these operations by the Board 
will be covered by profits on exchange 
control. 
|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 

23, 1946, for an announcement of the re- 

establishment of Government marketing 

for wheat. | 

Reciprocal Purchasing Agreement 
Concluded With Peru.—An agreement 
between Argentina and Peru providing 
for the reciprocal purchase of certain 
commodities was effected by an exchange 
of notes dated June 14 and 15, 1946, by 
the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
two countries at Buenos Aires. 

Under the agreement Argentina agrees 
to sell to the Peruvian Government up 
to 180,000 metric tons of wheat during 
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the year which began June 1, 1946, at 
the price of 35 Argentine paper pesos 
per 100 kilograms for wheat of the 1945- 
46 crop. This price would not necessarily 
apply to wheat of the 1946-47 crop if 
such wheat were supplied in fulfillment 
of this agreement. 

In return Peru agrees to Sell to Ar- 
gentina during the same period such 
amounts of coal, petroleum, rubber, lead, 
antimony and other minerals as may be 
needed by Argentina, within the limits 
permitted by Peruvian production and 
its commitments to other Governments, 
and, in any case, to find the best manner 
of meeting Argentina’s needs for these 
products. 


Belgium 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Import and Export License Require- 
ments Relaxed.—Import licenses on 
about 350 items and export licenses on 
about 200 items have been suppressed 
in Belgium and import and export dec- 
larations substituted, effective June 1, 
1946, according to the provisions of a 
communication from the Priorities Com- 
mittee (Comité des Priorités) of the Min- 
istry of Economic Affairs, published in 
Bulletin de l’Association Belge des Négo- 
ciants Exportateurs et Importateurs for 
May 1946. 

The new procedure, according to the 
communication, is briefly as follows: 


The priority certificate and license system 
is suppressed for a whole series of products 
(summarized below) covering both imports 
and exports. Replacing this system is that 
of the declaration in lieu of license, which 
involves the following formalities: 

(1) Importation.—Case (a). The im- 
porter has no means of payment abroad: He 
applies to an approved bank, fills out a dec- 
laration (model A) of which he receives two 
copies to present to the Customs at the mo- 
ment of importation of the merchandise. 
Payment is effected by the bank according 
to the stipulations of the commercial con- 
tract. 

Case (b). The importer has means of pay- 
ment abroad: He applies to the National 
Bank or to its branches or agencies, and 
fills out a declaration (model B) of which 
he receives two copies to be presented to the 
Customs at the moment of importation of 
the merchandise. 

Case (c). The importation is to be made 
without payment: The importer fills out a 
Customs declaration (model C). This ar- 
rangement is, however, limited to certain 
specified cases (in general, shipments of a 
value not exceeding 5,000 francs); on the 
other hand, it applies even to merchandise 
not included in the lists. Imports to be 
made without payment, not falling within 
these specified cases are subject to the or- 
dinary system of license. 

2. Exportation—Case (a). Exportation 
valued at over 500 francs; The exporter ap- 
plies to an approved bank, fills out a declara- 
tion (model D) of which he receives two 
copies to be presented at the Customs at 
the moment of the exportation of the mer- 
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chandise. In this declaration he undertakes 
to turn over to an approved bank the foreign 
exchange arising from payment. 

Case (b). Exportation valued at not more 
than 500 francs: The exporter fills out at 
Customs a declaration (model E) which in- 
cludes the same undertaking as declaration 
D. The use of model E is limited, as in the 
case of models A, B, and D, to merchandise 
appearing on the lists established by the 
Priorities Committee. 

Previous registration with the Exchange 
Institute remains obligatory in all cases to 
which deciarations A, B, and D apply. All 
declarations of whatever model must bear 
the 10-franc license stamp to be furnished 
by the interested person and to be canceled 
by Customs. 

In the system of declarations in lieu of 
license, control in advance is abandoned for 
control a posteriori. Very severe measures 
will be taken against fraud of any kind: false 
declarations, exchange frauds, infractions of 
price regulations, infractions of regulations 
of an economic nature, and the like. In addi- 
tion to the application of the penalties al- 
ready provided by the ordinary system of 
licenses, violators are liable to be placed on 
black lists which will be communicated to all 
the approved banks, and as a result they will 
be deprived of all the facilities in general 
granted by the Belgian-Luxembourg 
change Institute. Finally, if abnormal move- 
ments of merchandise develop as a result of 
the declaration system, the products con- 
cerned can be restored to the ordinary license 
system. The system of declaration in lieu of 
licenses is not applicable to commercial oper- 
ations with Germany which continue to be 
centralized by the O. R. E. 

Import Items.—Included among the import 
items for which declarations may be substi- 
tuted for import licenses are: Some animal 
products such as beeswax, silk cocoons, hu- 
man and animal hair, bristles, feathers; 
starches, flax, and certain other vegetable 
products; some unrefined mineral products 
such as abrasives, sulfur, borax, coal tar, ores, 
and bitumens; various inorganic chemicals, 
sera and vaccines, dyes and colors, glues, arti- 
ficial essences; certain oily and greasy mate- 
rials; transmission belts and leather pipes 
and buckets; various yarns and textiles of 
silk, artificial silk, wool, and cotton; certain 
knit goods of cotton, wool, and silk, men’s 
and women’s clothing, and hats; a large num- 
ber of wood products such as paving blocks, 
and various wood manufactures, but exclud- 
ing building and cabinet wood unsawn, pit- 
wood, and sawn wood and plywood; cer- 
tain rubber manufactures including rubber 
threads and machine belts, but excluding tires 
and tubes; paper pulp and some paper prod- 
ucts; certain wares of stone and of mineral 
materials, excluding roofing slates and most 
advanced manufactures; all glass and glass- 
ware items; nonferrous metal products such 
as filings, waste, and scrap of copper, zinc, 
lead, and aluminum, and semimanufactures 
of zinc, lead, and aluminum; various ma- 
chines and mechanical appliances, excluding 
steam boilers, steam engines, locomotives, 
machine tools, and other heavy machinery; 
musical instruments such as pianos and or- 
gans; and many miscellaneous articles in- 
cluding various types of footwear, plastic ma- 
terials, films, reeds, and pencils. 

Export Items.—Included among the export 
items are hair of hare and rabbit, beaver and 
muskrat; certain earths and mineral prod- 
ucts; various chemicals including liquefied 
and compressed hydrogen, oxygen, and chlo- 
rine; leather gloves; certain textiles including 
ribbons, lace, trimmings, carpets and tapes- 
tries, and embroideries; some made-up cloth- 
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ing such as hats, corsets, and neckties; vari- 
ous wood and mineral products, as well as 
certain glasswares; certain metal wares in- 
cluding pipe joints and perforated sheet iron; 
certain copper, zinc, and aluminum articles; 
various manufactures in base metals; various 
types of machinery such as steam boilers of 
sheet iron or steel, semistationary steam en- 
gines; certain vehicles for trade purposes, 
agricultural use, or freight, perambulators, 
wheelchairs, and side cars; certain musical 
instruments, and miscellaneous articles in- 
cluding films, brushes, toys, games, certain 
explosives, and fireworks. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 18, 
1946, and subsequent numbers, for descrip- 
tion of import and export license controls 
and changes.] 


British West 
Indies 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Toilet Articles Classified and Rate of 
Import Duty Increased in Jamaica.— 
According to custom’s tariff resolution 
(No. 4) 1946, effective June 6, item 
XLVII of the first schedule of the Tariff 
Law of Jamaica, 1939, has been revoked 
and the following import duties imposed 
in respect of the following goods: 


Percent 

Preferen- Gen- 

tial eral 

Article: tariff tariff 

Perfumes and scents_ -_- 45 50 
Cosmetics and toilet prepa- 
rations, including sham- 
poos, powders, and lo- 
tions, but excluding soaps 

and dentifrices___...._-- 30 35 
Shaving soap and shaving 

ae - 15 20 

Dentifrices__ ; 15 20 


The former rates of duty applicable to 
articles under item XLVII were preferen- 
tial, 15 percent, and general, 20 percent. 


Transport and Communication 


Radiotelephone Service Extended.— 
Radiotelephone service from Grenada, 
British West Indies, was extended in May 
to include St. Vincent and St. Lucia, 
Windward Islands, Antigua and St. Kitts, 
Leeward Islands, and Georgetown, Brit- 
ish Guiana. Previously Barbados was 
the only British West Indies island which 
could be thus reached. 


Chile 


Transport and Communication 


Port Construction and Repair.—The 
serious congestion which has existed in 
Chilean ports for some time continues, 
and improvement in the near future is 
not likely. Port authorities report the 
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principal causes are (1) inability to set up 
the ports as completely as planned; (3) 
the changing character of Chile’s import 
trade, which calls for more open ware. 
houses for heavier materials; and (3) the 
obsolescent condition of port loading ang 
unloading equipment. 

Only part of the funds derived from 
port charges (which in 1946 may reach 
$500,000) can be counted upon for port- 
equipment improvements, which are es- 
timated to cost upward of $7,000,000. 
Other funds earmarked for the purchase 
of port equipment (approximately $1,. 
600,000 in 1945 and 1946) are tied up 
with port-construction funds, and are 
awaiting a separate appropriation for 
the use of the Departamento (de 
Hacienda, under whose jurisdiction the 
port machinery and equipment is to be 
purchased and installed. The port-con- 
struction program is to be carried on by 
the Department of Public Works, which 
heretofore administered the entire funds 
for such work. 

Chilean port authorities recently pur- 
chased about 10,000,000 pesos (approxi- 
mately $333,000 in U. S. currency) worth 
of port equipment. The funds utilized 
were derived from port charges for 1945. 
The Ministry of Public Works announced 
it would soon begin repair and construc- 
tion work in the port of Valparaiso at 
around $100,000, and has decided to 
spend about $33,000 to repair the roofs 
of some port warehouses in very poor 
condition. 

A very important project which the 
Port Department would like to carry out 
is to provide the port of Tocopilla with 
suitable docking facilities and modern 
equipment for loading nitrate into 
freighters mechanically and rapidly. It 
is felt, however, that the Government, 
because of the cost of the project, will be 
unable to undertake it without the aid of 
private capital. 

Ship Arrivals at Valparaiso.—Ship 
arrivals at the port of Valparaiso, Chile, 
during the first quarter of 1946 totaled 
203, of which 42 were foreign. ‘Tonnage 
was 377,075 compared with 335,701 dur- 
ing the last quarter of 1945. Foreign 
tonnage amounted to 147,362 and 162,069 
tons, respectively, in the two periods. 

A survey of foreign ship arrivals during 
three quarterly periods, indicates that 
the highest proportionate increases are 
British and Norwegian and that the new- 
comers are the French and the Danish. 

The British line, Pacific Steam Naviga- 
tion Co., announced that construction 
had begun of two more passenger and 
freight ships to bring to a total of six the 
vessels this company will use between 
Europe and the west coast of South 
America. 
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China 


Economic Conditions 


Although 5 months have passed since 
Tientsin, China, was reopened to com- 
mercial shipping, almost no goods have 
entered world-trade channels from that 
port except wartime accumulations of 
pristles and furs, which have been 
shipped in some quantities to the United 
States. Aside from UNRRA shipments 
and supplies for U. S. Marine forces, for- 
eign import arrivals have been largely 
transshipments from Shanghai, except 
for petroleum products. Even so, Tien- 
tsin’s commercial imports this year have 
been far in excess of exports. Problems 
facing local banking and business circles 
include improvement of foreign-trade 
conditions, and, particularly, lessening 
of the disparity between import and ex- 
port trade. 

Tientsin foreign traders have had some 
difficulty in adjusting themselves to the 
new foreign-trade and exchange-control 
regulations, particularly in providing for- 
eign currency margin deposits required 
by the Central Bank and in functioning 
with lack of facilities for remitting prof- 
its. They have been handicapped also 
by the wide fluctuation in the Shanghai- 
Tientsin exchange rates and by the varia- 
tions between official and black-market 
rates. The tendency, moreover, to ap- 
praise merchandise at black-market 
values has prevented uniformity in valu- 
ations among Customs ports of entry and 
between one shipment and another. 
Shipping space is short and freight rates 
high. 

The basic impediments to resumption 
of active export trade in Tientsin, how- 
ever, inhere in the yet unresolved politi- 
cal situation in North China. The fact 
that political differences have not been 
settled has retarded or prevented rehabil- 
itation of the transportation systems, 
which normally bring into the port area 
not only exportable commodities but also 
the raw materials necessary’ for indus- 
trial production. Even where means of 
transportation exist, blockade and coun- 
terblockade, growing out of political dif- 
ferences, disrupt communications. 


TRANSPORT OPERATIONS 


Through rail service was reestablished 
from Peiping to Mukden in May, but op- 
erations on the Tsin-Pu line were short- 
ened from Po T’ou to Ts’anghsien. No 
progress has been made in repairing the 
20-mile break on the Ping-Sui line or in 
extending traffic on the Jehol line beyond 
Kupeikow. Limited passenger and 
freight services are maintained on the 
Ping-Han line to Shihchiachuang, and 
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from there to Taiyuan and Tatung in 
northern Shansi Province. 

Marine shipping space from Tientsin 
to Shanghai, although still short, has 
shown some improvement since May, 
when British carriers reappeared in 
coastal service. Tientsin-Shanghai rates 
have been so high—equaling in some 
cases trans-Pacific rates—that landed 
costs of imports have been greatly in- 
flated and the shipment of export car- 
goes via Shanghai has been economically 
infeasible. 

Minor highway repairs have been un- 
dertaken at various points, but lack of 
political tranquility, as well as the short- 
age of trucks and busses, has prevented 
resumption of normal motor-transport 
operations. The situation with respect 
to supply of automotive units and equip- 
ment can hardly be expected to im- 
prove in view of import restrictions 
placed on passenger cars and commercial 
trucks. 


GODOWNS CLUTTERED 


Warehousing facilities in Tientsin are 
still inadequate, largely because godowns 
have not been cleared of enemy property, 
and it is estimated that it will take 6 
months more to complete this under- 
taking. Stocks which, if made available 
to consumers, might lessen demand for 
imports and reduce the burden on for- 
eign-exchange resources, are deteriorat- 
ing. 

INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 


Although cotton spinning has attained 
only 25 percent of capacity operations 
and weaving has not been resumed, the 
cotton-textile industry has made greater 
progress toward normalcy than many of 
Tientsin’s industrial activities. Brick- 
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kiln operations have been notable, 
spurred by the necessity of providing 
materials for the construction of 85 pill- 
boxes in Tientsin, at a cost of approxi- 
mately CN$300,000,000. Wool scarcity 
and high “first costs” have limited pro- 
duction of woven carpets and hooked 
rugs to a bare minimum. Labor and 
taxation problems have prevented the 


‘reopening of the International Export 


Co., the largest local packers of egg prod- 
ucts in prewar years. 

For similar reasons, or because repair 
and replacement parts for equipment 
are not obtainable, the majority of Tien- 
tsin’s other plants and factories are still 
idle. Even if a large number were pre- 
pared to begin operations, a natural limit 
on output, however, would be effected 
by the coal supply. Coal output by the 
Kailan Mining Administration was in- 
creased to a daily average of 11,000 tons 
daily during the second quarter of the 
year, but supplies in Tientsin are insuffi- 
cient to permit stockpiling or to sustain 
even double-shift operation by the cot- 
ton-textile mills. 

Because industrial activity is low, ac- 
tual strikes in Tientsin have been few, 
but there are growing evidences of un- 
rest among labor groups. High living 
costs and efforts at unionization have re- 
sulted in perceptible pressure on manage- 
ment, particularly in the case of large- 
scale operators. 


Foop AND COTTON CROPS 


Actual food stocks in nearby rural 
areas are below normal because of spe- 
cial requisitioning during the past year, 
but supplies are considered adequate 
until harvesttime. Weather conditions 
have been exceptionally favorable for 
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growing, and prospects are that the har- 
vest will be well above that of last year. 
Some areas have been harassed by cut- 
worm, rust, and hail, and a locust plague 
of appreciable magnitude has probably 
reduced rice production in the district 
of Chunliangcheng. The food problem 
will not, however, be entirely solved by a 
good harvest. Means must be reestab- 
lished for making grain deliveries to flour 
mills in Tientsin and Peiping. 

Although cotton-crop prospects are 
also favorable, planted acreage is still 
below normal. Prices are high, and local 
deliveries are below those scheduled ear- 
lier this year by the cotton-control 
agencies. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Status of Taiwan (Formosa) : Resump- 
tion of Trade.—Information has been re- 
ceived from the American Consulate at 
Taipei (Taihoku), Taiwan (Formosa), 
indicating that resumption of trade be- 
tween Taiwan and the United States is 
possible so far as Chinese regulations are 
concerned. United States regulations, 
however, still prohibit communication 
and trade with Taiwan, as that area has 
not yet been removed from the category 
of “ex-enemy territory,” but it is antici- 
pated that such regulations will be re- 
laxed in the near future. 

Direct United States shipping to Tai- 
wan has not been resumed, and shipping 
facilities between Taiwan and the Chi- 
nese mainland—chiefly Shanghai—are 
extremely limited. Transshipment 
charges at Shanghai are very heavy, as 
are freight rates, and insurance rates 
exceed wartime levels because of heavy 
pilferage. Irregular British shipping 
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service has been established between 
Taiwan and Hong Kong. 

Chinese trade regulations announced 
February 25, 1846, and reported in For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY March 238, 1946, 
are applicable to Taiwan. The Govern- 
nor General of Taiwan indicated that 
trading with Taiwan would be entirely in 
accord with regulations or laws promul- 
gated by the Central Government of 
China, but that there were temporary 
local export embargoes on rice and metal 
manufactures, permanent monopoly con- 
trol over sugar (trading in which has 
been vested in an official company), and 
that tobacco, wines, spirits, matches, and 
camphor were handled as_ provincial 
trading monopolies. Although other 
commodities may be imported in accord- 
ance with customary trading procedures 
unless restricted or prohibited by Chi- 
nese Government regulations, an effort 
has been made to concentrate all im- 
portant foreign-trade activity in Taiwan 
in the hands of government-owned or 
government-controlled organizations. 

Chinese mainland banks have not been 
permitted by the Government General 
of Taiwan to open branches in Taiwan 
for handling foreign exchange, and facil- 
ities now exist only for exchange remit- 
tances to and from Shanghai. The local 
banks’ buying rate in mid-July was 
CN$27 per 1 Taiwan yen, and the nom- 
inal selling rate was CN$20 per 1 Taiwan 
yen. The Bank of Taiwan has applied 
for authorization to handle foreign ex- 
change. 


Transport and Communication 


Construction of Tangku Harbor.—The 
new harbor which is under construction 
at Tangku, China, at the mouth of the 











tion to an unknown destination. 


American citizen. 








| Attention: Relatives or Friends of U. S. Citizens Now in 
Yugoslavia 


The Department of State understands that claimants to American citizen- 
ship in Yugoslavia are being prevented by local authorities from presenting 
themselves to the American Embassy at Belgrade and that some have been 
deprived of their identifying documents. 
viously inmates of concentration camps have been threatened with deporta- 


To assist the Department of State in rendering protection to American 
citizens in Yugoslavia it is urgently requested that persons having knowledge 
of the presence of such citizens in that country communicate promptly with | 
the Department of State by mail, stating: 


(a) Name of person, with alternative spellings if any exist. 
(b) Place and date of birth, with copy of birth certificate if native 


(c) Place and date of naturalization, with number of naturalization 
certificate, if naturalized American citizen. 


(d) Last known address in Yugoslavia and date when last heard from. 


Some such persons who were pre- | 
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Hai-ho River, about 30 miles from Tien. 
tsin, will have its own airfield and seg. 
plane base, according to the foreign press. 

Although half finished by the Japa- 
nese, the project will require another 2 
years to complete. Both American ang 
Japanese experts are being employed by 
the Chinese Government, the report 
states. Tangku harbor promises to be 
one of Asia’s finest and largest ports of 
call for oceangoing vessels. 

Highway and Railway Construction.— 
The long-planned highway beginning at 
Kunming and passing through Yuki, 
Oshan, Yuankiang, Mokiang, Ningerh, 
Szemao, Fohai, and Talo on the border in 
southwest Yunnan to the Siamese and 
Burmese borders has again been started 
by the Bureau of Reconstruction of the 
Yunnan Provincial government, accord- 
ing to the Chinese press. The highway 
will be 960 kilometers in length. That 
section of the road between Likiang and 
Hsiakwan was expected to be open for 
traffic in June. 

The rebuilding of the section of the 
Yunnan-Indochina railway near the bor- 
der, which was destroyed in the war, 
reportedly is contingent upon negotia- 
tions between the Chinese Government 
and the French authorities for borrowing 
70 kilometers of railway track now stock- 
piled in Indochina. 

Plans for the building of the railway 
linking Yunnan with Sikang Province are 
part of the so-called Five-Year Plan of 
National Defense, according to the press 
report. 


Czechoslovakia 


Exchange and Finance 


Importation and Reexportation of 
Visitor’s Funds Regulated.—Foreign-ex- 
change regulations for visitors to 
Czechoslovakia are contained in a state- 
ment by the National Bank of Czecho- 
slovakia of May 15, 1946, received by the 
Fed ‘ral Reserve Bank of New York. 
According to these regulations, per- 
sons entering Czechoslovakia may import 
foreign media of payment and/or checks 
and letters of credit issued abroad in 
their name to any amount. If visitors 


leave within a period of 3 months, they’ 


can take these media out without any 
restriction, provided that, upon entering 
Czechoslovakia, they have complied with 
certain formalities set forth by the 
Czechoslovak National Bank. A special 
permit is required in the case of visits 
lasting more than 3 months. 
Czechoslovak bank notes and coins may 
be imported to the extent of 500 crowns 
in coins and small paper money in de- 
nominations up to 50 crowns. Amounts 


over the permitted 500 crowns must be 
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surrendered to the Czechoslovak Cus- 
toms official to be sent to an addressee 
abroad named by the traveler. No one 
on leaving Czechoslovakia, is allowed to 
take with him Czechoslovak coins and 
small paper money in denominations 
above 50 crowns and in an aggregate 
value exceeding 500 crowns. Remittance 
of Czechoslovak media of payment from 
abroad through the mails is not allowed. 

The regulations also include rules cov- 
ering the purchase of foreign railway, 
air, and boat tickets. 

[For limitation on the import of national 
currency previously in force see FOREIGN 


CoMMERCE WEEKLY of February 9, 1946, un- 
der Czechoslovakia, Exchange and Finance. | 


Dominican 
Republic 


Airgram From U. 8S. Embassy 
at Ciudad Trujillo 


Commercial activity in the Dominican 


Republic continues at the same high rate. 


as previously reported. Commercial ob- 
ligations are being met well, and there 
are very few past-due obligations. War- 
time foreign-exchange controls are still 
in effect. Imports are greater, as a re- 
sult of increased shipping facilities. Dur- 
ing the month of June, 18 ships of more 
than 1,000 tons each stopped at the ports 
of the country. Shipping companies are 
now advertising for the first time since 
the war that they will have ships avail- 
able every 2 weeks from New York to the 
Dominican Republic. Four ships have 
been allocated to this service. 

Three sugar mills are grinding—Quis- 
queya, Montellano, and Amistad. The 
two last named are in the north and dia 
not begin operations until recently. 
Amistad exports no sugar and grinds less 
than 2,000 metric tons per crop. Mon- 
tellano’s total output is 2.2 percent and 
the output of Quisqueya 66 percent of 
the total estimated crop of 1945-46. 
Quisqueya has been held back by the ex- 
cessive rains in that locality. These 
rains, however, will be a help to the crop 
which will be harvested next winter, 
probably in the early part of December. 

Sugar shipments amounting to 352 697 
Short tons have been made to Great 
Britain and Canada as of July 15. There 
is pending shipment about 30 percent 
of the crop, which, by reason of the world 
Sugar shortage, should be moved before 
the end of August. As all of the mills 
surpassed their original estimated out- 
put, the final totals should be more than 
500,000 short tons of sugar for the pres- 
ent crop. 

By the terms of Law 1209 passed by 
the Camara de Diputados (Chamber of 


TOLASS 14 
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UNRRA in the Dodecanese Islands 


The operations of UNRRA in the Dodecanese Islands, although on a rela- 
tively small scale, have been of vital importance to the inhabitants, who 
suffered complete impoverishment and endured near-starvation during the 
war. Following an agreement concluded with the British military adminis- 
tration in August 1945, an UNRRA mission reached Rhodes in October of 
that year. Voluntary agency teams performing invaluable service for the 
islanders have included representatives of the Friends’ Ambulance Relief 
and the International Red Cross, both of which are withdrawing from the 
islands as UNRRA welfare workers take over. 

A Central Relief Committee representing the several nationalities—Greek, 
Jewish, Armenian, Turkish, French, and Italian—handles the distribution of 
clothing, foodstuffs, and money received from abroad. The Greek War Relief 
Association of New York has been a generous contributor to the islands. As 
of March 31, 1946, the UNRRA Dodecanese mission comprised 32 persons. 
In addition, three voluntary agency employees were listed as under the 
miission’s direction. 

Before the arrival of UNRRA, provision of free milk was begun by the 
British military administration with the help of the Friends’ Ambulance Unit. 
Milk for children and nursing and pregnant mothers has been allocated by 
the UNRRA mission to the islands without cows or with not enough to serve 
the majority of the people. Every island and village and every quarter in 
the towns has its aSsistance committee. 

A large percentage of the total population has received relief, the propor- 
tion varying according to the season. Before March 1946, little relief 
clothing had been distributed. The second shipment of clothing reached the 
islands in March, and a third consignment, from the United National drive 
in the United States, has only recently arrived. (The revised allocation 
schedule for contributed clothing placed the Dodecanese share at 10,000 
pounds.) 
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Deputies) June 25, by the Senate June 
27, and signed by President Trujillo 
June 29, 1946, a reduced tariff of only 
15 percent ad valorem will be charged on 
the importation of passenger cars of all 
types. This new duty includes all of the 
additional charges that were in force 
before this new law went into effect. The 
new tariff for jeeps and trucks used for 
the transportation of commodities, pre- 
sumably food, will be 5 percent, and it. 
also, will include all of the additional 
charges that were formerly collected. 
Total import charges on automobiles 
prior to the enactment of this law 
amounted to approximately 50 percent 
ad valorem, while those on trucks form- 
erly amounted to approximately 20 per- 
cent ad valorem. Consequently this Law 
1209, proposed by the Chief Executive, 
has been highly commended in labor 
circles of the Republic, particularly by 
the chauffeurs union. 

Changes have been made in the exist- 
ing contract between the Compania 
Eléctrica de Santo Domingo and the 
municipaliites of the Republic. The 
national Government has been author- 
ized to act for the municipalities. No 
details are yet available, but the changes 
are understood to provide lower rates 
and an improvement in the electric 
service. 


A new public market, owned and op- 
erated by the City Council of the District 
of Santo Domingo, was opened July 16. 
This is the second public market con- 
trolled by the City Council, and it is ex- 
pected that a third will be ready for op- 
eration October 24, 1946. 

Port improvements for the harbor of 
Puerto Plata were started July 6. The 
same equipment is being used for the 
dredging as was used for the Port of 
Ciudad Trujillo. When finished, this 
work will make it possible for ships draw- 
ing more than 18 feet of water to enter 
the harbor and go alongside the wharf. 
In addition to deepening the harbor 
further benefit will be achieved by using 
the dredged material for filling swamps 
at the edge of the town of Puerto Plata. 
This sanitary measure will undoubtedly 
help in mosquito control, in which the 

2alth Department of the Dominican 
Government is greatly interested. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Automobiles, Jeeps, and Trucks: Im- 
port Duty Reduced.—The Dominican Re- 
public has reduced the rates of import 
duty on passenger cars, jeeps, and trucks 
by the passage of law 1209 of June 29, 
1946, according to a report from the 
United States Embassy at Ciudad Trujil- 
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lo. Passenger cars will be subject to a 
total duty of 15 percent ad valorem and 
jeeps and trucks used for the transpor- 
tation of commodities will be subject to 
an ad valorem duty of 5 percent. Previ- 
ously the total charges were approxi- 
mately 50. percent ad valorem for pas- 
senger cars and 30 percent for trucks. 


Finland 


Exchange and Finance 


Issuance of Postal Money Orders Pay- 
able in Finland to be Resumed.—Begin- 
ning August 1, 1946, applications for 
money orders drawn on Finland may be 
accepted, according to the Postal Bulle- 
tin, Washington, July 23, 1946. 

The Postal Administration of Finland 
has notified the United States Post Office 
Department that it is not prepared, at 
present, to issue money orders for pay- 
ment in the United States. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Payments and Commercial Agreements 
Concluded With Netherlands.—A com- 
mercial agreement between Finland and 
the Netherlands, providing for an ex- 
change of commodities between the two 
countries to a value of about 1,300,000,000 
Finnish marks in each direction, was 
signed at Stockholm on May 28, 1946, and 
was made effective in Finland on June 14, 
according to the Finnish press. 

Under this agreement, Finland will ex- 
port to the Netherlands lumber, prefab- 
ricated houses, pit props, plywood, chem- 
ical pulp, board, paper matches, wood 
tar and granite, and will receive in re- 
turn flax, hemp tow, machines, antifric- 
tion metal, industrial diamonds, glass 
sand, chemicals, radio receivers and 
spare parts, herring, vegetable seeds, 
onions, apples, and flower bulbs. 

According to announcements in the 
Netherland press, a monetary agreement, 
valid for 3 years beginning June 1, 1946, 
was also signed on May 28, in order to 
provide a normal channel of payments 
for the merchandise transactions in- 
volved in the commercial agreement. 
The list of commodities to be exchanged 
is to be revised for the period subsequent 
to June 1, 1947, by a joint committee. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tobacco and Tobacco Products: Import 
Duties Increased (Corsica Included) .— 
Import duties on tobacco and tobacco 
products have been increased in conti- 
nental France and in Corsica by a decree 
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Eire Makes Bid for Tourists 


The Irish Tourist Board, which 
was created in 1939, has been mak- 
ing plans aimed at the creation 
of an extensive tourist industry 
in Ireland, according to reports re- 
ceived by the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade. To implement this 
program the board has requested 
of the Dail—the Eire Parliament— 
an advance of £1,250,.000 to be 
used in renovating existing hotels 
and resort facilities and in build- 
ing new ones. 

The program includes the re- 
construction of the Irish college 
at Ardmore, County Waterford, to 
accommodate such persons as wish 
to combine pleasure with a study 
of the Irish tongue. Many resort 
areas are also listed for develop- 
ment. 























of the Ministry of Finance of June 20, 
1946, published in the Journal Offficiel of 
June 21. 

The following are the new import du- 
ties on tobacco and tobacco products for 
continental France. The rates given are 
per net kilogram, general rates and mini- 
mum rates being the same except where 
indicated. The old rates are given in 
parentheses. 


Manufactured tobacco, for the personal use 
of the importer, in a quantity not exceeding 
10 kilograms per consignee and per year: 
Cigarettes, 4,000 francs (1,000 francs); cigars 
of any origin, 4,000 francs (1,000 francs); 
snuff and chewing tobacco, 1,000 francs (500 
francs); pipe tobacco (Turkish), 1,500 francs 
(900 francs); pipe tobacco of any other origin, 
1,500 francs (600 francs). 

Tobacco waste imported for private account 
for the manufacture of nicotine: General 
rate, 2.50 francs (0.80 franc); minimum rate, 
1.50 franc (0.50 franc), per 100 net kilograms 
of nicotine contained in the waste. 

Regulations on other tobacco products such 
as leaf tobacco and stalks, tobacco waste, and 
tobacco extracts (“praiss”) remain un- 
changed. These are free from duty when im- 
ported by the monopoly; private importation 
is prohibited, except of tobacco waste for the 
purpose indicated above 


Corsica has a separate schedule of im- 
port duties for tobacco, although other 
import duties follow the French schedule. 
By the provisions of the present decree 
import duties in Corsica on tobacco and 
tobacco products are increased as fol- 
lows, the duties being the same for the 
general and minimum rates, on the basis 
of 1 net kilogram. The old rates are 
given in parentheses: 

Tobacco in leaf or stalks, and tobacco waste 
including tobacco imported from Algeria, 
from the French colonies and possessions, and 


from the Protectorate, 85 francs (24 francs); 
tobacco manufactured in Algeria, French col- 
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onies and possessions, Protectorate, and man. 
dated territories: Cigarettes and cigars, 599 
francs (110 francs); other products, 400 
francs (100 francs); tobacco manufacture 
in other countries: Cigars and Cigarettes, 
1,800 francs (300 francs); other products, 
1,000 francs (240 francs); tobacco extracts 
(“praiss’’), duties on leaf tobacco, reduceq by 
50 percent. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem. 
ber 25, 1944, for notice of law reestablishing 
import duties on tobacco and tobacco prod- 
ucts. ] 


Exchange and Finance 


International Money-Order Service 
Resumed.—Money-order business with 
France, which was suspended on June 
18, 1940, was resumed on August 1, 1946. 
according to an announcement in the 
Postal Bulletin of July 25. The Post- 
master General’s Order No. 32203 directs 
that on and after August 1, the amounts 
of money orders issued in the United 
States for payment in France shall be 
converted at the rate of $0.0085=—1 
French franc. 


French Indochina 


Commodity Controls 


Specified Commodities Controlled by 
Commissioner of Economic Affairs— 
The absolute control by the government 
of French Indochina cf the inventory, 
circulation, distribution, and sale by 
merchants of specified commodities, 
either imported or manufactured locally, 
has been imposed by two decrees dated 
March 20, 1946, published in the Indo- 
chinese Federation Official Journal of 
March 28, 1946. 

All controls are to be executed by au- 
thority granted to the Commissioner of 
Economic Affairs by decree of April 13, 
1946, published May 9, 1946, with the 
concurrence of either the Administrator 
of Commerce and Supplies or the Ad- 
ministrator of Industrial and Mining 
Products, according to the commodity 
under control. The Office of the Cen- 
tral Price Committee is entrusted with 
the carrying out of the orders issued by 
the authority. 

The Commissioner of Economic Af- 
fairs is also entrusted with the issuance 
of detailed commodity lists, and the re- 
visions thereof, when deemed necessary, 
for the following groups: Foods and 
household commodities; condensed milk; 
cloth and finished textiles; pharmaceu- 
ticals; automobiles, spare parts and ac- 
cessories; tires and tubes; cement; metal 


products; chemical products _ textile 
products (unprocessed or _ semiproc- 
essed) mineral earburants; liquid Car- 


burants; lubricants and greases; paper 
and paper products; and miscellaneous 
manufactured products. 
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French North 
Africa 


Exchange and Finance 


Bank of Algeria Nationalized.—Effec- 
tive May 18, 1946, the Bank of Algeria 
was nationalized, and ownership of all 
shares in the bank was ordered simul- 
taneously transferred to the State, by 
law No. 46-1070 of May 17, published in 
the Journal Officiel of France on May 18. 

Stockholders of the Bank of Algeria 
are to be compensated for their holdings 
according to the procedure adopted for 
the nationalization of the Bank of France 
(which provided for the payment of Gov- 
ernment bonds in return for bank 
shares) . 

The privilege of note issuance of the 
Bank of Algeria is extended until such 
time as later provisions are provided for 
the reorganization of the permanent 
regime of note issuance assured by the 
Bank of Algeria. The maximum time 
limit for the presentation of such pro- 
visions is 6 months, beginning May 18. 
During this interim period, the adminis- 
tration of the Bank of Algeria is en- 
trusted to a Temporary Council of Ad- 
ministration, headed by the Director 
General and having a membership 
largely composed of representatives of 
the government. 


French West | 
Indies 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Penicillin: Exempted from Customs 
Duty When Imported Into Guadeloupe by 
Colonial Health Service. — Penicillin, 
when imported into Guadeloupe by the 
Colonial Health Service, has been ex- 
empted from the payment of customs 
duties by Executive order No. 212, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel de la Guade- 
loupe of February 2, 1946, following the 
French Colonial Ministry’s approval by 
telegram of January 19, 1946. 

Newsprint Made Dutiable Under the 
Guadeloupe Special Import Tariff.— 
Newsprint imported into Guadeloupe, 
which is restricted to an annual import 
quota of 57 tons, has been made dutiable 
under the colony’s special import tariff at 
65 francs (selling rate of U. S. dollar 
119.30 frances) per 100 gross kilograms, 
according to Executive order No. 213, 
published in the Journel Officiel de la 
Guadeloupe of February 2, 1946, follow- 
ing the French Colonial Ministry’s ap- 
proval by telegram of January 19, 1946. 
(Formerly newsprint imports from the 
United States were dutiable under the 
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French tariff minimum rate of 10 francs 
per 100 kilograms.) 

Import Tax Schedule in Guadeloupe 
Revised.—The schedule of import taxes 
collected on the c. i. f. value of all mer- 
chandise imported into and declared for 
consumption in Guadeloupe, French 
West Indies, has been revised to increase 
the taxes by 3 percent ad valorem on a 
wide range of items and to reduce the 
tax to 2 percent ad valorem on items in 
short supply, such as lard, margarine, 
flour, dried vegetables (beans, peas, and 
so forth), rice seeds, and edible vegetablé 
fats. The import taxes on a few items 
remain unchanged, notably meats, but- 
ter, cheese, herring and canned fish, fish 
fats and oils, olive and other vegetable 
oils, construction wood, fresh vegetables, 
ordinary wines, cordage, cotton piece 
goods and notions, certain types of pa- 
per (printing and writing papers), 
leather shoes, machinery (other than 
electrical) and spare parts, motorboats 
and spare parts, and mechanical pens 
and pencils. 

The usual exemptions are still allowed 
on the following: Used household and 
personal effects; merchandise declared 
for warehousing or for reexportation; 
packing and empty containers admitted 
temporarily; supplies purchased for ad- 
ministrative purposes; sports goods; 
dried fish, salted or smoked (except her- 
ring); quinine and quinine salts; books, 
newspapers and periodicals; and 
fertilizers. 

[For previous announcements regarding 
the import taxes in Guadeloupe, see Com- 
MERCE REPORTS of October 11, 1926, November 
12, 1932, November 23, 1935, and FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 19, 1943.] 

Validity of Import Licenses in Guade- 
loupe Not to Exceed 6 Months.—Instruc- 
tions have been issued in Guadeloupe, in 
a notice published in the Journal Officiel 
de la Guadeloupe of March 9, 1946, pre- 
scribing that the validity of import 
licenses may not exceed 6 months. In 
justifiable exceptional cases, however, an 
extension of 3 months may be granted, 
but no license may be extended more 
than twice. License holders are required 
by the Service of Commercial Exchanges 
to present their requests for extension 
within the 30 days preceding the date of 
expiration. 


Hungary 


Economic Conditions 


The Hungarian Government promul- 
gated various decrees during March 1946 
affecting the economic life of that coun- 
try, as reported by the American Lega- 
tion in Budapest. Some of these decrees 
are summarized below: 
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Government Controls. A government 
agency for domestic trade under the 
supervision of the Minister of Commerce 
has been established by decree No. 2120/ 
1946 M. E. of March 1. The decree dis- 
solves bureaus previously established for 
the control of transactions in textile, 
leather, and paper goods and transfers 
their authority to the newly created 
agency. 

Definition and promotion of the activ- 
ities of the Central Organization of Agri- 
cultural Cooperative Societies and of the 
Central Organization of Consumer’s 
Cooperative Societies is the purpose of 
decree No. 2330/1946 M. E. of March 3. 
The decree also provides that Govern- 
ment loans and grants-in-aid to coop- 
eratives be channeled through these cen- 
tral organizations. 

The duties of the Minister of Com- 
merce and Cooperative Societies in con- 
nection with the administration and 
Government support of cooperatives are 
stated in decree No. 2270/1946 M. E. of 
March 3, 1946. 

An Institute for the Improvement of 
Tobacco Production under the Ministry 
of Finance has been established by decree 
No. 2260/1946 M. E. of March 3. 

Reconstruction. Decree No. 3,800/1945 
U. M. of March 17 defines what is meant 
by “public works serving the purposes of 
reconstruction” and sets up a system of 
priorities for certain works; it also gives 
detailed instructions regarding the use 
of drafted labor for reconstruction as 
authorized by decree No. 7,000/1945 M. E. 
of August 18, 1945. 

(The decree referred to regulated the 
labor draft. It affects men between the 
ages of 18 and 60, women between 18 
and 42, and agricultural laborers 16 and 
over. Doctors, certain nurses, other es- 
sential workers as designated by local 
authorities, and designated employees of 
democratic parties and trade unions are 
excepted.) 

Exchange and Finance. Monthly ad- 
vances on personal and corporate income 
taxes are to be based on the monthly 
average of the “tax peng6d” index it is 
ruled by decree No. 82,200/1946 VII. P. M. 
of March 1. 

[See also decree No. 11,600/1945 M. E..- of 
December 7, 1945, summarized in FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 11, 1946, under the 
heading “Exchange and Finance.”’] 

Commodity Controls. Stocks of gaso- 
line containers, regardless of condition, 
have been frozen by decree No. 
17,000/1946 Ip. M. of March 6. The filing 
of reports on these stocks is compulsory. 

Stocks of certain textiles owned or held 
by small workshops have been frozen by 
decree No. 17,900/1946 Ip. M. of March 7. 

[For earlier decrees, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 


WEEKLY, of June 15, 1946, under the heading 
“Commodity Controls.”] 
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Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Commission for Control of Gift Ship- 
ments Formed.—A governmental com- 
mission for the distribution and control 
of relief shipments entering Hungary as 
gifts has been established by Hungarian 
Government decree No. 2,320/1946 M. E. 
of March 3, 1946. Under this decree the 
decision regarding the disposition of such 
shipments will be left to the senders. 

[See also ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 


June 15, 1946, under the heading Tariffs and 
Trade Controls. | 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Relazations in Import Controls An- 
nounced.—Two Press Notes issued by the 
Chief Controller of Imports, Government 
of India, on July 23 and July 24, an- 
nounced the decision to issue import li- 
censes more liberally for a limited num- 
ber of products to facilitate the supply 
of raw materials to Indian industries and 
relieve the needs of consumers. This 
decision is described as a step in the 
declared policy of the Government of 
India to relax control over imports pro- 
gressively. 

It is the announced intention of the 
Government of India to grant licenses 
for imports from all sources, including 
countries with whom trade involves cur- 
rency difficulties. 

It is stated that licenses for a specified 
list of commodities will be issued by the 
Import Controllers at the four principal 
ports to new as well as established im- 
porters on applications supported by defi- 
nite offers from suppliers stating definite 
quantities and, if possible, periods of 
delivery. 

Items to be freely licensed include: 
Stearine; tallow; vegetable nonessential 
oils; saccharine; natural and synthetic 
essential oils; tanned or dressed hides 
and skins; writing paper; printing paper, 
other than newsprint; paper not other- 
wise specified, excluding cigarette paper; 
wrapping and packing paper; old news- 
papers in bags and bales; raw and waste 
silk; artificial silk yarn and thread; cot- 
ton twist and yarn; second-hand cloth- 
ing; umbrellas; typewriters and parts, 
including typewriter ribbons; domestic 
sewing machines and parts; component 
parts of radio receiving sets; X-ray films; 
artificial teeth; clocks and watches; syn- 
thetic stones; zipper fasteners. and foun- 
tain pens. 

Importers are advised to make new 
applications for licenses rather than at- 
tempt to revive old applications because 
of the time consumed in tracing old 
records. 
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Irag 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Many Controls Lifted.—A relaxation 
of the controls on the selling and im- 
portation of many articles has recently 
been announced by the Minister of Sup- 
ply in Baghdad. All restrictions have 
been lifted on the sale and importation 
of bicycles and motorcycles, pipes of 2 
inches diameter, millstones and hair belt- 
ing of 6 inches width and under, patent 
medicines, surgical dressings, medical 
requisites, surgical instruments, dispens- 
ing chemicals, and galenicals. These 
items may now be sold freely and at a 
reasonable profit. 

It is further announced by the Minister 
that Persian carpets may be exported 
from Iraq without license. 


Italy 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Restriction Removed on Domestic 
Trade in Precious Metals and Stones.— 
Restrictions on the purchase, sale, and 
transfer of platinum, gold, silver, pearls, 
and precious stones within Italy, as well 
as of worked articles containing said ma- 
terials were abrogated by legislative de- 
cree No. 343, dated April 26, 1946, and 
presumably effective upon publication in 
the Gazetta Ufficiale of May 27. 

Exportation of these products from 
Italy, except gold and silver coins of his- 
torical or archeological interest which 
were coined before 1850, remains subject 
to ministerial license. 

The present decree abrogates the pro- 
visions of RDL No. 882 of September 3, 
1941, except as to exports. RD No. 1330 
of October 17, 1941, which extended the 
export prohibition to the Italian colonies, 
is likewise abrogated. 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Proposed Salt Tax Law Fails to Become 
Effective-—The proposed Salt Tax Law 
of Mexico, paSsed by the Mexican Con- 
gress on December 30, 1945, published 
in the Diario Oficial of April 15, 1946, 
and reported in Fore1icGn COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of June 1, 1946, has failed to 
become effective because of the failure of 
salt producers to meet the conditions 
established in the proposed law for the 
organization of a National Society of 
Salt Producers. The effectiveness of the 
decree establishing the new Salt Tax 
Law was contingent upon the formation 
of the aforementioned society, which 
was to represent 80 percent by number 
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of all authorized salt producers and 89 
percent by tonnage of total production. 
Since these conditions have not been 
met, the proposed Salt Tax Law remains 
only a proposal, and the former Salt Tax 
Law of December 30, 1938, continues in 
effect. 

The 1938 law provides for a tax of 
0.035 peso per kilogram “on the produc. 
tion of salt,”” whereas the proposed law 
of December 30, 1945, provides for a tax 
of 0.04 peso per kilogram on “first-hand 
sales of salt,”’ including imported salt. 


Netherlands 


Economic Conditions 


PROPOSED AGRICULTURAL IMPORTS Frou 
THE UNITED STATES DuRING 1946 


Netherlands authorities anticipate im- 
ports of agricultural products from the 
United States amounting to $90,000,000 
during 1946, according to a report from 
the United States Embassy at The Hague. 
June 6, 1946. The total agricultural 
purchases, as determined by the Nether- 
lands authorities, are to be distributed 
among major commodity groups as 
follows: 








Commodity Quantity Value 
Metric 
fons 
Bread grains 480,000 $25, 000, 000 
Other grains 100,000 20, 000, 000 
Animal feedstuffs 100, 000 5. 750. 000 
Sugar 125,000 11, 500, 000 
Fats, oils, and oil-bearing seeds 70,000 14, 300, 000 
Meat 5, 000 1, 500, 000 
Artificial fertilizer 80, O00 4, 120, 000 
Agricultural implements 1, 500, 000 
Miscellaneous 5, 330, 000 
Total 1, 260, 000 | 89, 000, 000 
The discrepancy between this amount and the stated 
$90,000,000 has not been ¢ xpl sined The reason for this 
discrepancy will be published in this magazine if and 
when pertinent information becomes available 


About one-third of this amount ($31,- 
000,000) has been allocated to importers 
and agents for the first half of 1946 
However, no break-down of this allo- 
cation as to individual commodities was 
given. On the other hand, Netherlands 
authorities plan to issue currently each 
month a report stating the value, by 
commodity classes, of the goods allo- 
cated under import license. It is ‘as- 
sumed that this report will include both 
industrial and agricultural commodities. 

|For proposed industrial imports into the 


Netherlands see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of July 20, 1946.) 


New Zealand 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Licensing Schedule for 1947.— 
The Minister of Customs has announced 
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that the basic allocations fixed for im- 
port licensing for 1946 will continue for 
1947. Amendments to the 1946 schedule 
will stand, and no new schedule will be 
issued for 1947. Licenses for 1947 are 
now being granted and will be usable 
for the entry of shipments arriving in 
New Zealand before the end of 1946. A 
general extension of 1946 licenses to 
March 31, 1947, has been granted on 
firm orders accepted before November 1, 
1946. 


Norway 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Temporary Import-Duty Exemption 
for Gift Packages Continued to Septem- 
ber 30, 1946.—The Norwegian customs 
authorities have continued in effect un- 
til September 30, 1946, the temporary 
jimport-duty exemption applying to gift 
packages of food, used clothing, and to- 
bacco products, which was to have ex- 
pired on June 30, 1946, according to an 
announcement published in Meddelelser 
til Tollvesendet No. 12, 1946, Oslo. 


NEWS BY COUNTRIES 


At the same time the Norwegian cus- 
toms authorities announced that gift 
packages of food and used clothing 
weighing up to 50 kilograms continue to 
be exempt from the import-license re- 
quirements until September 30, 1946. 


Palestine 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Increased.—An increase 
of 20 percent in the import duties on 
alcoholic beverages and higher import 
duties on tobacco, motor spirits, and a 
wide range of manufactured goods, have 
been announced by the Palestine Govern- 
ment. The higher duties are contained 
in the Customs Tariff and Exemption 
(Amendment of Schedule) Order (No. 7), 
1946, published in the Palestine Gazette 
of May 20, 1946. 

The purpose of the increased duties is 
to procure additional revenue to offset 
the recent revision of salaries and cost- 
of-living allowances. A preliminary esti- 
mate of the increased revenue which the 














ment of Commerce said recently. 





simultaneous increase in imports. 


Department of Commerce said. 


Commerce said. 





Capital Flow Between U. S. and Foreign Countries: 
What Is the Outlook? 


Capital outflow from the United States to foreign countries will probably begin 
to decline after reaching a peak in the next year or two, and thereafter imports 
should rise steadily as the foreign nations begin paying off their debts, the Depart- 


During the next 5 years, if generally favorable conditions prevail at home and 
abroad, and if United States long-term investments and loans are carried out as 
now contemplated, our exports might reach and be maintained at a level between 
$11,000,000,000 and $12,000,000,000, according to the International Economics Di- 
vision of the Commerce Department's Office of Business Economics. 

United States loans, public and private, and other foreign investments, may 
total as much as $30,000,000,000 by 1951, including some $10,000,000,000 in prewar 
investments, the Department of Commerce estimated. 

In the long run the United States international account must be balanced through 
our acceptance of increasingly large imports of manufactured goods and through 
our purchase of services, such as foreign travel, it was said. The basic foreign-trade 
problem facing this country is that of gradually developing an import surplus 
without harmful repercussions on export trade and the domestic economy. 

The heavier our foreign loan and investment program is, the more urgent it will 
be for us to adopt commercial policies conducive to a rapid growth in imports in 
order to offset the interest and amortization charges, it was pointed out. 

The need to change over from an economy supporting an excess of exports to one 
supporting an excess of imports will probably come between 1955 and 1960, ac- 
cording to the Department of Commerce. 
there should be a steady increase in both exports and imports as the United States, 
assuMing a mature creditor position, shares in the expanding world economy. 

However, while the change-over is being made, the Nation’s economy will have to 
adjust itself to the temporary and relatively moderate decline in exports and to the 


The steady growth in both our imports and exports in the post-transition period 
should go a long way toward maintaining prosperous conditions in this country, the 
Assuming there are no serious setbacks to this 
expanding world economy, United States imports might be expected to increase to 
about $14,000,000,000 and exports to about $13,000,000,000 by 1975, it was said. 

In addition to buying from us $13,000,000,000 in merchandise, the various foreign 
debtor countries should by 1975 be in a position to send us each year about $4,000,- 
000,000 in cash representing investment income and amortization of loans, 

On the other side of the ledger, accounts could be balanced by our annual purchase 
of $14,000,000,000 in foreign goods, $2,000,000,000 in services, including foreign travel 
by Americans, and $1,000,000,000 in long-term investments, the Department of 


After the change-over is accomplished, 
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Palestine Government will obtain from 
the higher duties is £P1,000,000 ($4,000,- 
000), according to the American Lega- 
tion, Jerusalem. 

Most alcoholic beverages show a flat 
increase of 20 percent, while imported 
cigarettes will now pay a duty of £P3.500 
per kilogram, an increase of 500 mils 
per kilogram, and cigars £P5 per kilo- 
gram as against the former duty of £P4. 
Duty on unmanufactured tobacco is in- 
creased 10 percent to £P1.100 per kilo- 
gram, while that on tombac is increased 
20 percent. The duty on motor spirits is 
fixed at 22 mils per liter, as compared 
with the former rate of 16.7 mils. 

Duties on imported manufactured 
goods are raised by increasing the special 
(supplemental) duty levied on these 
products. The special duty is increased 
from the former 10 percent to 15 percent 
for some products and from 5 percent 
to 8 percent for others. The excise duty 
on locally manufactured beer is increased 
to 36 mils per liter, while the excise duties 
on local wines and other alcoholic bev- 
erages also are raised. 


Peru 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Food Products: All Import Permits 
Made Subject to Prior Approval by Bu- 
reau of Food Supply.—All import per- 
mits for food products granted by the 
Peruvian Ministry of Finance and Com- 
merce must be approved in advance by 
the Bureau of Food Supply of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture, according to a su- 
preme resolution (No. 296) of June 12, 
1946, published in the local press June 15, 
1946, at Lima. 

This measure was taken to prevent the 
charging of exaggerated prices for food- 
stuffs and their hoarding for black- 
market operations. 


Switzerland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Materials for Air-Transport 
Concessionaires Exempted From Import 
and Export Licenses.—Effective March 
15, 1946, import and export licenses no 
longer have to be obtained in Switzer- 
land by air transport concessionaires for 
materials which they import or export 
for their own use, by a decree of the Fed- 
eral Council of March 8, 1946, published 
in the Recueil des Lois Federales of 
March 14. 

In return; such concessionaires are 
subject to supervision by the Federal 
Military Department, which involves in- 
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spection of the enterprises, their books, 
and correspondence relating to opera- 
tions which they control. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Duties Increased on Indian Goods.— 
The South African Government an- 
nounced that effective June 25 imports 
from India were made subject to the 
maximum tariff instead of the interme- 
diate rate, which had previously been in 
effect. 

Trade between these two areas in- 
creased very sharply during the war, and 
in 1944 India was the third most impor- 
tant supplier to the Union and was the 
Union’s second best customer. South 
African imports from and exports to In- 
dia in 1939 were valued at only £2,094,954 
and £378,147, respectively, but in 1944 im- 
ports and exports were each valued at 
about £11,000,000. 

[See also ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Au- 


gust 3, 1946, under the heading “India” in 
the section “News by Countries.’’] 


U.S. 5. R. 


Transport and Communication 


Electrification of Railroads.—The 
1946-50 Five-Year Plan of the Soviet 
Union calls for electrification of 5,325 
kilometers of railway line, according to 
the Soviet Press. This is more than two 
and a half times the total already elec- 
trified. When completed, the electrified 
lines will haul 13.9 percent of all freight. 
The sum of 1,300,000,000 rubles have been 
allocated for carrying out the program. 

The largest part of the conversion proj- 
ects will take place in the Urals and 
Siberia. 

Electrification will be done on sections 
where traffic congestion is greatest. The 
line from Novokuznetsk to Dema will be 
the longest electrified railway in the 
world—2,355 kilometers. 

The advantages expected to be derived 
from the railroad-electrification program 
are: (1) Turn-around time of freight 
cars speeded up by 9 percent; (2) tech- 
nical speed increased by 40 percent; (3) 
fuel consumption lowered by 60 percent; 
(4) personnel requirements reduced by 
25 percent; and (5) operating costs cut 
by 30 percent. 

It is considered that 1 electric locomo- 
tive serves the purpose of 242 steam loco- 
motives; that one 3-car electric train re- 
places 1.35 steam locomotives and 13 pas- 
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senger cars; and that an annual saving 
of 1,500,000 tons of fuel and 360,000,000 
rubles in operating costs can be effected. 


Uruguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Chickens: Export Prohibition Can- 
celed.—The export prohibition on chick- 
ens in whatever form and manner of 
preparation established in Uruguay by 
decree of March 22, 1946, has been can- 
celed by a decree dated July 15, 1946, 
published in the Diario Oficial of July 
25, 1946. 

[For announcement of decree dated March 
22, 1946, see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
April 20, 1946. ] 

Malt: Internal Tax Corrected.—The 
tax of 0.03 peso per bottle of malt, es- 
tablished in Uruguay by a law dated De- 
cember 31, 1945, published in the Diario 
Oficial of January 10, 1946, was corrected 
by an announcement in the Diario Oficial 
of January 17, 1946, to 0.01 peso per 
bottle. 

{For an announcement of the law of De- 
cember 31, 1945, see ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of March 2, 1946.] 

Iron Rods in Rolls Used in the Manu- 
facture of Wire: Included in the Raw- 
Material Section of the Customs Tariff 
at a Lower Rate of Duty.—Iron rods in 
rolls, more than 5 millimeters in diam- 
eter, used in the manufacture of iron 
and steel wires, galvanized, black and 
varnished, were included in the raw-ma- 
terial section of the Uruguayan customs 
tariff at a rate of duty, including surtax, 
reduced from 21 percent to 9 percent of 
the official customs valuation of 0.045 per 
gross kilogram and exempted from the 50 
percent general increase in duty of July 
24, 1942, according to a resolution dated 
June 28, 1946, published in the Diario 
Oficial of July 5, 1946. 

There is still in force a specific import 
duty of 0.01 peso per gross kilogram on 
iron rods in addition to the above rate 
of duty. 

Seed Potatoes: Importation From 
Argentina and Duty Exemption on Part 
of Quota Authorized.—Of the quota of 
seed potatoes allocated by Argentina to 
Uruguay, 1,500 tons of the “White Rose” 
variety was authorized to be imported 
into Uruguay free from import duties and 
additional charges and distributed in the 
Salto region, by the Export and Import 
Control Commission, according to a 
decree dated June 18, 1946, published in 
the Diario Oficial of July 6, 1946. The 
remainder of the Argentine export quota 
will be imported by the Official Seed Dis- 
tribution Service. 

The above imports of seed potatoes are 
subject to the various control regulations 
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in force as well as to the existing sanitary 
regulations except those of June 4, 1941, 
which provide that they must be accom. 
panied by a certificate of health ang 
origin. 

Siphons for Carbonated Water: Pro. 
hibited Importation.—Siphons for car. 
bonated water have been prohibited im. 
portation into Uruguay from June 13 
1946, according to a resolution of the 
Ministry of Public Health of the same 
date. 

Projected Law Provides for an Increase 
of 10 Percent of Duties and Surtazes— 
An increase of 10 percent of the duties 
and surtaxes on all articles imported into 
Uruguay, with the exception of a number 
of commodities considered prime necessj- 
ties, is provided for in a projected law 
approved by the Uruguayan House of 
Representatives on June 3, 1946. The 
measure has been sent to the Uruguayan 
Senate. 

This projected increase in import 
duties is to raise revenue to pay for 
increased salaries to employees of the 
Uruguayan Government. 

Potatoes: Import Duties Plus Addi- 
tional Surtazes Reduced by 50 Percent.— 
All imports of potatoes into Uruguay for 
internal consumption up to October 30, 
1946, will be granted a 50 percent reduc- 
tion of duties and additional surtaxes, 
according to a decree dated June 28, 1946, 
published in the Diario Oficial of July 4, 
1946. 

Importers of these potatoes must sell 
them at fixed prices to be established by 
the Executive Power. 


Yemen 


Transport and Communication 


Radio Station Opened at Sana’a— 
Dedicatory ceremonies were held on June 
1 at the opening of the new radio station 
at Sana’a in the Kingdom of Yemen. 
The station was presented by the United 
States Government to the Yemen Gov- 
ernment. 





New Movie Organization in | 
Belgium 


Distributors of United States motion 
pictures in Belgium recently organized 
an association to protect and further 
their professional interests. All persons 
or companies, regardless of nationality, 
who import and distribute at least 10 im- 
portant films from the United States 
each year are eligible for membership. 
The association will be known as the 
Belgian-American Motion Picture Syn- 
dicate. 
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New World Trade Leads 


. 


(Continued from p. 11) 


rive: June 17, via Miami. Length of visit: 
g months. U. S. address: c/o Brazilian Em- 
passy, 3007 Whitehaven Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; or ¢/o Brazilian Consulate 
General, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
Itinerary: Washington, New York, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Chicago, and Detroit. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared on Vasconcellos firm. 

11. Canada—Stanley Whalen, representing 
Mayfair Distributors, 66 Bloor Street West, 
Toronto, is interested in smokers’ sundries 
and tobacco. As his stay in this country is 
limited, interested firms are requested to 
contact Mr. Whalen through his concern in 
Toronto. Itinerary: New York and Cleveland. 

12. Colombia—Jose Chalita, Carrera 3, No. 
11-99, Ibague (Tolima), is interested in con- 
struction materials. Scheduled to arrive: 
July 20, via New York or Miami. Length of 
visit: 3 months. U. S. address: c/o George 
C. Dagher, 25 Beaver Street, New York City. 
Itinerary: New York, Buffalo, and Boston. 

13. Colombia—Luis G. Gonzalez A., Car- 
rera 15, No. 54-16, Bogota, is interested in 
representations for trucks, automobile repair 
equipment, railway equipment, and textile 
machinery. Scheduled to arrive July 7, via 
Miami, for a visit of 2 or 3 months. U. S. 
address: c/o Mr. Louis Leon, A. Dishington 
& Co., Inc., 75 West Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, St. Louis, Indianapolis, 
Chicago, Detroit, Washington, and Boston. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

14. Colombia—Jorge Gomez, Carrera 8, No. 
16-26, Bogota, is interested in sanitary equip- 
ment and electrical supplies. Scheduled to 
arrive: July 30, via Miami. Length of visit: 
2 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Colombian Con- 
sulate General, 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Itinerary: New York. 

15. Colombia—Jose Felix Maz, Manager, 
Barranquilla branch of Almacen Ancla, S. A., 
the head office of which is located at Calle 19, 
No. 6-70, Bogota, is interested in canned 
foods. Scheduled to arrive: July 15, via 
New Orleans. Length of visit: 3 months. 
U. S. address: 30 Broad Street, New York 4, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New Orleans, New York, 
Washington, Chicago. 

16. Colombia—Arturo Pradilla of G. Pra- 
dilla & Cia., Calle 13, No. 30-78, Bogota, is 
interested in dairy and milk-pasteurizing 
equipment, agricultural machinery, and live- 
stock. Scheduled to arrive: July 6, via Mi- 
ami. Length of visit: 2 months. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o The Oliver Corp., 2 Rector Street, 
New York 6, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, and Boston, 

17. England—Edwin Hamaui of Gordon & 
Hamaui, 164, Deansgate, Manchester 3, is in- 
terested in costume and imitation jewelry. 
Scheduled to arrive: July 26, via New York. 
Length of visit: 1 month. U. S. address: 
Pennsylvania Hotel, Seventh Avenue and 
Thirty-third Street, New York City. Itiner- 
ary: New York and vicinity. 

18. Honduras—Salvador J. Panayotti, La 
Ceiba, is interested in contacting manufac- 
turers of dry goods, clothing, and shoes. 
Scheduled to arrive: July 29, via New Orleans. 
Length of visit: 2 months. U.S. address: c/o 
8. D. Sawaya, 2200 Ursuline Avenue, New Or- 
leans, La. Itinerary: New Orleans, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and New York. 

19. India—Arbindo Bose, representing Am- 
co Ltd., Meher Building, Chopatty, Bombay, 
is interested in purchasing complete plants 
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for manufacturing accumulators and dry 
cells (A and B). Scheduled to arrive: August 
15. Length of visit: 2 months. U.S. address: 
c/o American Express Co., 65 Broadway, New 
York City. Itinerary: New York, Washington, 
Columbus, and Detroit. 

20. India—Yusuf Abdoola Haroon, repre- 
senting the firm of Messrs, Haji Sir Abdoola 
Haroon, Napier Road, Karachi, is interested 
in purchasing a cotton pressing and ginning 
plant, an oilseed-extraction plant, and a tez- 
tile mill (weaving and spining section com- 
plete with 50,000-75,000 spindles). He also 
desires to obtain sole agency representation 
for American manufacturers of hardware, 
metals, mill stores, piece goods, provisions, 
sundries, and second-hand clothing. Sched- 
uled to arrive during July, via New York, for 
a visit of about 3 months. U.S. address: c/o 
Agent General for India, 2107 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C., Itinerary: 
New York and Washington. 

21. India—H. H. Ismail of Haji Moosa Is- 
mail & Sons, 211/7 Nagdevi Street, Jamal 
Building, Bombay 3, is interested in general 
merchandise, consumers’ goods, and radios. 
Scheduled to arrive July 15.. Length of visit: 
4 months. U.S. address: c/o National City 
Bank of New York, 55 Wall Street, New York, 
N.Y. Itinerary: New York City, Washington, 
D. C., and Detroit. 

22. Mexico—Ernesto and Humberto Tapia 
of Tapia Hermanos, S. A., Hermosillo, Sonora, 
Mexico, are interested in purchasing well- 
drilling equpiment, water pumps, and Diesel 
motors. Scheduled to arrive July 25, via No- 
gales, Ariz., for a visit of about 2 months. U. 
S. address: 1221 West 42d Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Itinerary: Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Kansas City, Mo., Chicago, Cleveland, and 
Detroit. 

23. Nicaragua—Serafin Giacoman, alle 
Central Este No. 304, Managua, is interested 
in purchasing machinery for making shoe 
nails and shoe-string clips. He is scheduled 
to arrive July 20, via New Orleans, for a stay 
of 5 or 6 months. U.S. address: c/o Nicara- 
guan Consulate General, RKO Building, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: Boston, Chicago, and 
New York City. 

24. Norway—O. B. Ottesen, representing 
Jan Wessels Radiofabrik Radionette, Moller- 
gate 12, Oslo, is interested in radio equip- 
ment. Scheduled to arrive August 8 via New 
York City. Length of visit: 6 months. U.S. 
address: c/o Northeastern University, 360 
Huntingdon Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Itin- 
erary: New York City, Boston, and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

25. Palestine—M.  Kolari, representing 
Ampa Ltd., Tel Aviv, is interested in motion- 
picture machinery, equipment and films. 
He is scheduled to arrive during the early 
part of August. U.S. address: % American 
Middle East Trading Co., 33 West 42d Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

26. Peru—Walter Piazza of W. y R. Piazza, 
S. A., Jiron Azangaro 242, Lima, is interested 
in purchasing cotton piece goods. Scheduled 
to arrive July 22 via Miami. Length of visit: 
5 months. U.S. address: % W. R. Grace & 
Co., 7 Hanover. Square, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York City and Boston. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

27. South Africa—W. L. Kalmanson and 
Cecil Teeton, representing The Amalgamated 
Packaging Industries, Ltd., P. O. Box 2592, 
Johannesburg, are interested in purchasing 
supplies of paper and equipment. They are 
scheduled to arrive the end of July for a stay 
of about 5 weeks. U.S. address: % Pulp & 
Paper Trading Co., 21 East 40th Street, New 
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York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, 
Chicago, and Minneapolis. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

28. Spain—Cayetano Elisardo Bilbao, repre- 
senting Cia. Euskalduna de Construccion y 
Reparacion de Buques, Bilbao, is interested in 
purchasing machinery for the firm’s shipyard 
and locomotive shop. He is scheduled to 
arrive about July 21, via New York City, for 
a visit of approximately 2 months. U. S. 
address: “ Kerr Steamship Co., Inc., White- 
hall Building, 17 Battery Place, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City and vicinity, 
and the West Coast. 

29. Sweden—Carl Lindskog, representing 
Kooperativa Forbundet (Swedish Coopera- 
tive Union), Stadsgarden 6, Stockholm, is 
interested in studying and obtaining tech- 
nical information about the dried and 
canned fruit industries in the United States. 
Scheduled to arrive: August 15, via New York 
City. Length of visit: 3 months. U. 8S. 
address: % Products From Sweden, 80 Broad 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City, Washington, D. C., Chicago, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, and Portland, 
Oreg. 

30. Venezuwela—Eleazar Faria R., Calle 
Venezuela No. 4, Maracaibo, is interested in 
purchasing ladies’ and men’s wear. He is 
scheduled to arrive July 10, via New Orleans, 
for a visit of about 6 months. U. S. address: 
79 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New Orleans and New York City. 


Import Opportunities 


31. Belgium—Briqueteries & Ateliers Lan- 
duyt, Terhaegen near Boom, desires to ex- 
port bricks to the United States. Specifica- 
tions are: 200 by 95 by 60 plus or minus 
2.050 per brick 645 K.p.m3. 

32. Brazil—Lapidacio Internacional Ltda., 
Rua Sao Bento 19-1 andar, Rio de Janeiro, is 
interested in exporting cut rock crystal col- 
ored stones of various sizes and types, imi- 
tating aquamarines, ruby, amethyst, sap- 
phires, granada, and tourmalines, sizes 8 by 
10 and up, 


Export Opportunities 


33. Belgium—Ancienne Maison Achille’ Des- 
medt S.P.R.L., 34, longue rue Neuve, Antwerp, 
desire purchase quotations on cattle feed, 
oil cakes, oils, and fats. 

34. Belgium—Atelier E. Boulet & Fils, 17— 
19, chaussee de Maestricht, Tongres, desire 
purchase quotations on agricultural sprayers. 

35. Belgium—De Beukelaer & De Jonge, 
S.P.R.L., 35, Lange Elzenstraat, Antwerp, de- 
sire purchase quotations on and representa- 
tion for hardwoods, softwoods, pine, ply- 
wood, and wallboards. 

36. Brazil—Victor Andre Argollo Ferrao, 181 
Laranjeiras, Rio de Janeiro, desires purchase 
quotations on rotary hoe equipment suitable 
for use between coffee trees. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

37, Canada—Star Meat Prcducts, 664 Rich- 
mond Street West, Toronto, Ontario, desire 
purchase quotations on and representation 
for packaged biscuits, packaged breakfast 
foods, oatmeal and rolled oats, puffed and 
flaked cereals, and canned fruits and vege- 
tables of all kinds. 

38. England—Bushel Bros., Ltd., Shanghai 
House, 8 Botolph Lane, Eastcheap, London, 
E.C.3, desire purchase quotations on sodium 
alkyl sulfate and triethanolamine lauryl sul- 
fate as used in the manufacture of sOapless 
washing powders. i 


(Continued on p. 37) 
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Automotive 
Products 


ECUADORAN DEMAND FOR ParRTs AND 
ACCESSORIES 


Automobile parts and accessories are 
expected to be in demand in Ecuador 
during the remainder of 1946. The sale 
of garage equipment during the remain- 
der of 1946 and in 1947 is also expected 
to be large, with considerable renovation 
of, and additions to, gasoline-pump 
equipment. 


PRODUCTION IN SWEDEN 


The 1945 report of Sweden’s chief 
automotive manufacturer, Aktiebolaget 
Volvo of Gotenborg, Sweden, shows de- 
creased output and sales, largely as a 
result of a shortage of materials. 

The sales value of automobiles and 
other vehicles made by this firm was 
$1,000,000 in 1939, $1,809,000 in 1944, and 
$1,202,400 in 1945. Tractor sales totaled 
412 units in 1944 and dropped to 212 
in 1945. 

Civilian motor-vehicle sales, which in 
1939 totaled 5,742 units, 1,563 of which 
were exported, dropped to 2,347 in 1945, 
706 of which were exported. 

Production to meet the postwar goal 
for an annual output of 10,000 passenger 
cars, 8,000 trucks and busses, and 2,000 
tractors, is not expected to materalize 
until autumn. A new assembly plant, 
with an area of 25,000 square feet, has 
been erected as a part of the expansion 
program. 


MOTORCYCLE FACTORY UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, U.S. S. R. 


A factory under construction in Kiev, 
Ukraine, will produce 2.3-horsepower 
motorcycles, and the Soviet press states 
that the first units are expected to be 
off the assembly line in October 1946. 


Beverages 


FRUIT-JUICE PRODUCTION, TRINIDAD, 
B. W. I. 


Soft drinks rank first among all classes 
of beverages consumed in Trinidad, 
British West Indies. Tinned fruit juices 
represent 73 percent of total production 
of soft drinks, with per capita consump- 


tion estimated at nearly 3 pints (impe- 
rial pints of 20 ounces) annually. 

Sweetened grapefruit juice is the most 
popular drink, although there is a 
noticeable trend toward greater con- 
sumption of grapefruit and orange 
mixed juice. All fruits used in making 
juice are domestically grown, and no 
food colors or acidulants are added. 

The Cooperative Citrus Growers’ As- 
sociation, the only fruit juice canning 
company in Trinidad, estimates quanti- 
ties of tinned juice for export and for 











Grass Oil from Guatemala 


The production of volatile oils 
from highly scented grasses has 
in recent years become a part of 
Guatemala’s agricultural economy, 
Says a recent study by Graham S. 
Quate, Agricultural Attaché at 
Guatemala City. Each year a 
third of a million pounds of this 
valuable product are exported from 
the country. 

This agricultural industry, rela- 
tively new to the Americas, has 
been one answer to the local farm- 
er’s need for an original cash 
crop in addition to coffee, which is 
the main source of income for 
Guatemala. In the Republic of 
Guatemala the sale of essential oil 
from citronella and lemongrass 
has provided means for the re- 
claiming of a number of insolvent 
or abandoned plantations. It has 
given employment to hundreds of 
farm families at better-than-aver- 
age wages, and it has become a 
new source of foreign exchange. 
Recent wartime profits have been 
high. 

Now the enterprising group who 
established the industry at con- 
siderable risk are reinvesting their 
earnings, plowing this new cash 
back into the land in an effort to 
improve production methods and 
reduce costs to a point where they 
may successfully compete with the 
Far-Eastern producers who pre- 
viously had exclusive control of 
this interesting agricultural pur- 
suit. 





























home consumption for the years 1938, 
1942, 1944, and 1945 as follows: 


[In imperial gallons 





————___. 


Item 1038 1942 1044 1945 


For export 249, 447) 126, 051)! 248, 767) 253, 150 
For home consump- 
tion | 58, O83 60, 000, 60, 000) 82. 850 


Total 308, 480) 186, 651) 308, 767) 336, 000 





1'This figure includes gallons of tinned fruit juice 
carried over from 1943 

Canada was the principal market for 
Trinidad fruit juice during the war 
years. 


Chemicals 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS 


The value of Canada’s production of 
chemicals and allied products in 1945 
was $472,300,000 (Canadian currency), 
according to a preliminary estimate by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 
drop of 35 percent from the 1944 total 
of $730,900,000 was due entirely to the 
termination of contracts for ammunition 
and explosives. 

Except for the munitions group, the 
output of the various branches of the 
industry continued to reach higher lev- 
els than in prewar years. 

Canadian imports of chemicals and al- 
lied products in the period January- 
April 1946 advanced 18 percent in value 
over those in the like period of 1945, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. They were worth $30,490,000 
and $25,787,000 (Canadian currency), re- 
spectively. 


EXPORT OF SUPERPHOSPHATES PLANNED BY 
FRANCE 


France plans to export 5 percent of its 
superphosphate output in the 1946-47 
season, provided total exports do not ex- 
ceed 50,000 metric tons, according to a 
foreign chemical publication. So far, ex- 
ports have been made only to Norway 

Formerly France exported between 
200,000 and 300,000 tons of superphos- 
phates annually, but shortly before the 
war the amount had dropped to 50,000 
tons. 


PHOSPHATE-ROcK EXPORTS FROM TUNISIA 


Exports of phosphate rock from Tu- 
nisia, French North Africa, have shown 
substantial gains and production at the 
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mines is gradually increasing, despite 
the lack of transportation and coal. 

Output during the first quarter of 
1946 was 283,677 metric tons, or about 63 
ercent of the prewar rate, which aver- 
aged 1,800,000 tons annually. 

Exports of phosphate rock in the pe- 
riod January-March 1946 totaled 354,- 
313 tons, compared with 48,365 tons in 
the like period of 1945, or 87 percent of 
the 1937-39 average. 

Stock piles at mines and ports on 
March 31 totaled 2,165,160 tons. 


CELLULOSE-RESEARCH FACILITIES 
AUGMENTED, SWEDEN 


Additional facilities for cellulose re- 
search are being established in Sweden, 
according to a foreign chemical journal. 

Svenska Cellulosa AB. has completed 
a laboratory for timber research at 
Kubikenborg at a cost of 2,500,000 
crowns (approximately $695,000). 

Lignin will be one of the principal 
subjects for study at a laboratory to be 
constructed by Mo och Domsjo AB. 


UGANDA SUBSIDIZES FERTILIZER PRODUCTION 


A proposal to earmark £350,000 for the 
production of phosphatic fertilizers in 
Uganda has been approved by the East 
African Governors’ Conference, accord- 
ing to a foreign chemical publication. 


Construction 


URBAN CONSTRUCTION, BRAZIL 


Urban construction in Brazil continued 
at a high level during the first quarter 
of 1946, despite the fact that contractors 
were faced with a scarcity of building 
materials and labor, as well as increased 
costs. Private construction consisted 
chiefly of office and apartment build- 
ings, although there was some tighten- 
ing of credit for the more speculative 
types of construction, particularly apart- 
ment buildings. 

An office building is being constructed 
in Recife, which, when completed, will 
be the largest of its type in that city. 
It is to be 14 stories high and cover 
16,800 square meters, with space for 102 
Offices, 46 apartments, and a motion- 
picture theater. The cost is estimated at 
30,000,000 cruzeiros. 


PUBLIC-WoRKS PROJECTS IN CUBA 


Considerable construction activity in 
Cuba has been sponsored by the Cuban 
Ministry of Public Works. Such opera- 
tions included the repair of highways 
and connecting roads and the construc- 
tion of schools, jails, hospitals, aque- 
ducts, and bridges. The Ministry re- 
ported that 81 authorized projects were 
to be started when equipment and ma- 
terials became available and that 187 
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Russians Utilize Kamchat- 
ka’s Hot Springs 


Kamchatka’s numerous hot 
springs are to be put to work. A 
special mission left Moscow for 
Kamchatka, not long ago, to study 
the possibility of using the hot 
springs to heat greenhouses where 
vegetables will be grown. 

The mission will supervise the 
building of hothouses in two loca- 
tions this year. The glass-en- 
cased area of these contemplated 
hothouses will be about 20,000 
square meters. 

There are more than 60 known 
groups of hot springs in Kam- 
chatka—and a “valley of geysers” 
discovered during the war. As the 
temperature of some of the springs 
reaches 100° C, they will be ideal 
for heating the hothouses, accord- 
ing to the account in Pravda. 























projects were in the process of construc- 
tion. During the period from September 
30, 1945, to March 31, 1946, 72 projects 
had been completed. 

The 81 authorized projects included a 
tuberculosis hospital in Pinar del Rio 
Province, a cancer hospital and a gen- 
eral hospital in Santiago de Cuba (Ori- 
ente Province), several civilian hospitals 
in Habana and Oriente Provinces, sev- 
eral public buildings in Habana Province, 
new school centers in various Provinces, 
and numerous utilities. The Public 
Works Department is planning to erect 
2,000 rural schools, probably of brick- 
wall construction with thatched roofs. 


LuxurRY HOTELS PLANNED IN EIRE 


The Irish Tourist Board has completed 
plans to construct and equip a number of 
luxury hotels throughout Eire, accord- 
ing to a European publication. 


PusBLIcC WorRKS AUTHORIZED FOR GUATE- 
MALA CITY 


The Guatemalan Government, through 
a resolution presented to the President 
by the Ministry of Economy and Labor, 
authorized the municipal government of 
Guatemala City to issue bonds in the 
amount of $1,500,000 to construct water 
conduits and public markets, acquire 
equipment and machinery for such con- 
struction, and pave the streets of the 
city. 


HOUSING PROJECT, TEHRAN, IRAN 


Plans have been made by the munici- 
pality of Tehran, Iran, to erect 1,000 
houses to be sold on 20-year installment 
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terms to low-salaried employees of the 
Iranian Government. The houses, to 
contain 4 rooms each, will be erected 
on a 300,000 square meter plot of land 
recently assigned to the project. 


PERMITS ISSUED IN PANAMA CITY, PANAMA 


Building permits (including those for 
additions and repairs) issued in Panama 
City during the first 5 months of 1946 
were valued at $3,673,158, compared with 
a total of $10,142,259 during all of 1945. 


PERUVIAN NATIONAL HOUSING CORPORATION 
FORMED 


Housing in Peru will be under the di- 
rection of the recently authorized Peru- 
vian National Housing Corporation, an 
agency which may build dwellings for its 
own account, reconstruct or erect dwell- 
ings for private account, and administer 
housing developments owned by the 
Peruvian Government or municipalities, 
says a South American publication. 

Both general and specific plans for 
meeting housing problems arising 
throughout the country will be formed by 
the Corporation, and efforts will be made 
to eliminate unhealthful housing condi- 
tions. 

The agency will be capitalized at 100,- 
000,000 soles and will be effective for a 
minimum period of 50 years. 


Electrical 
Equipment 


PLANT TO MANUFACTURE MoTors UNDER 
ConstrucTion, U. S. S. R. 


The first plant in Azerbaidzhan, Rus- 
sia, to manufacture electric motors is 
under construction in the suburbs of 
Baku. The Soviet press states that the 
annual output by 1950 is expected to total 
800 motors with capacities of more than 
100 kilowatts, in addition to a large quan- 
tity of small motors. Production of 
transformers and electric drill sets also is 
planned. 


U. K.’s FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports of electrical goods and ap- 
paratus from the United Kingdom in the 
first 4 months of 1946 had a total value 
of £9,919,000. Imports in this period 
were valued at £1,160,000 and reexports 
at £7,000. 


Essential Oils 


EXPORTS FROM MADAGASCAR 


Madagascar’s exports of most essen- 
tial oils were larger in 1945 than in 1939. 
Of the aggregate 1945 volume, shipments 
to France accounted for 59 percent, 
shipments to the United States for 27 
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percent, and the remaining 14 percent 
was shipped to other countries. 

A total of 61,860 kilograms of oil of 
ylang ylang was exported in 1945, the 
United States purchasing 27,323 kilo- 
grams. In 1939, 30,659 kilograms were 
exported, but only 2,393 kilograms were 
shipped to the United States. 

Exports of oil of clove amounted to 
256,239 kilograms in 1945, compared with 
307,202 kilograms in 1939. The United 
States bought 70,406 kilograms in 1945, 
against 109,988 kilograms in 1939. 

Shipments of oil of lemongrass rose 
from 21,152 kilograms in 1939 to 41,954 
kilograms in 1945, all to France. In 1945, 
2,073 kilograms of oil of palmarosa were 
exported, of which all but 46 kilograms 
went to France, in contrast with 1,722 
kilograms exported in 1939, all to France. 

Other essential-oil exports during 1945 
included: Oil of cinnamon, 440 kilo- 
grams; oil of basil, 474; oil of patchouli, 
20; oil of Seville orange, 196; oil of 
pepper, 352; neroli oil, 4; champaca oil, 
9; oil of manivore, 40; and miscellaneous 
oils, 9. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee 


Exports From HAITI 


Shipments of coffee from Haiti in the 
first 3 months of 1946 totaled 7,750,173 
kilograms with a value of 11,701,878 
gourdes, compared with 13,478,644 kilo- 
grams, valued at 15,847,125. gourdes, in 
the corresponding period of 1945. 
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NICARAGUAN COFFEE INDUSTRY 


During May, 29,797 bags of coffee were 
exported from Nicaragua, 3,450 bags of 
which went to Sweden and the re- 
mainder to the United States. When 
compared with the 53,015 bags exported 
in May 1945, exports in May 1946 de- 
clined 43 percent. Stocks on hand at 
Corinto at the end of May 1946 totaled 
35,214 bags as against 15,244 bags at the 
end of May 1945. 

The “Santiago” crater is now a boil- 
ing mass of red lava which gives off 
sulfuric gases, and it has been suggested 
by the Coffee Growers’ Association of 
Nicaragua that the damage it is caus- 
ing be brought to the attention of the 
United States with the hope of obtain- 
ing cooperation in forming a technical 
mission to study the situation and de- 
cide whether there is any practical solu- 
tion to the problem. In 1927 smoke from 
the volcano destroyed millions of coffee 
trees in the rich Carazo, Masaya, and 
Managua coffee belt. 


Dairy Products 


EXPANDED PRODUCTION PLANNED, U.S.S.R. 


Production of butter and cheese is 
expected to increase in the Soviet Union 
during the next 5 years, according to 
the Soviet press. The Soviet dairy in- 
dustry plans to build 48 new dairies, 13 
milk-canning plants, and 1,200 plants 
to produce butter and cheese. In addi- 
tion, 22 dairies and 8 milk-canning 
plants destroyed during the war will be 
restored during the period 1946-50. By 
1950 the output of the Soviet milk-can- 
ning plants is expected to reach 42,000,- 











into the most essential uses. 
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twine for the fishing industry. 








Rules Affecting Imported Manila and Agave Fiber 


By requiring that all rope made from manila or agave fiber must contain 
at least 10 percent by weight of cordage lubricant, the Civilian Production 
Administration acted recently to direct the extremely short supply of fiber 


It is estimated that the Nation could use at least three times as much 
manila and agave fiber as is now available. 

Only tent and awning rope is exempted from the new regulation, which is 
contained in an amendment to the cordage order, M-84. 

Cordage oil is normally uSed to protect and lubricate rope of the kinds 
used for shipping, fishing, oil-well drilling, and other essential purposes. 
adding oil to rope makes it unsuitable for most noncritical 

At the present time all manila and agave fiber (the over-all term which 
includes sisal, henequen, cantala, and maguey fibers) 
United States is purchased abroad by the Federal Government and allocated 
to manufacturers for making cordage products most needed by the national 
economy. Under Order M-84, processors may use these fibers only in the 
production of rope, binder, and baler twine, and five other kinds of essential 


imported into the 
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000 cans of condensed and dehydrateq 
milk, or twice as much as before the 
war. 


Fruits 
BANANA PRODUCTION, JAMAICA, B. W. z: 


During the first 5 months of 1946 the 
British Government purchased 2,144 59) 
stems of Jamaican bananas, as compared 
with 304,377 stems in the corresponding 
period of 1945. Shipments of bananas 
in the January—May period amounted to 
2,000,789 stems, as against 256,224 stems 
in the first 5 months of 1945. In May a 


shipping authority estimated that 70 Der- | 


cent of Jamaica’s banana exports were 
going to Great Britain, 20 percent to 
Canada, and 10 percent or less to the 
United States. 

The price paid by the British Govern. 
ment for Jamaican bananas continues to 
be 6s. ($1.20) net per count bunch at 
produce-receiving stations. 

In addition to increased wages granted 
to shipping labor handling bananas, a 
Board of Inquiry recently recommended 
an increase of 242d. on every shilling paid 
to plantation workers, hence the recent 
increase in the price paid by the Govern- 
ment for bananas is being distributed 
among laborers and planters. The con- 
sequence is that the inducement to ex- 
pand plantings has been reduced and will 
probably be further reduced. 


HAITIAN BANANA TRADE 


Production of bananas for export in 
Haiti in May totaled 412,482 stems with 
an estimated weight of 10,749,116 pounds, 
as compared with 394,646 stems with an 
estimated weight of 9,747,800 pounds in 
the preceding month and 251,589 stems 
with an estimated weight of 17,296,081 
pounds in May 1945. All exports pre- 
sumably went to the United States. 


SPANISH FIG INDUSTRY 


Production of figs in Spain in 1945 
totaled only 1,775,239 metric quintals 
(1 metric quintal=220.46 pounds), the 
smallest crop in 25 years. The decline 
was caused by drought. Production in 
1943 amounted to 2,253,308 metric quin- 
tals and in 1944 to 
quintals. 

The small 1945 crop of figs was con- 
sumed principally in the peninsula, and 
by Spain’s colonies. 


RAISIN AND CURRANT CROPS, UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 
South Africa’s 1946 raisin crop is esti- 
mated at 9,100 short tons, as compared 
with 11,815 and 12,239 short tons, respec- 
tively, in 1945,and 1944. Currant pro- 
duction in 1946 is estimated at 1,150 short 


tons, as against 1,139 short tons in 1945 | 


and 1,063 short tons in 1944. 








2,148,462 metric | 
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The marked decline in this year’s esti- 
mated raisin production is largely due to 
a reduction in the Orange River area 
sultana crop. The cultivation of alfalfa, 
peas, and beans has proved more profit- 
able in this area than the production of 
sultanas, and as a result, farmers dug up 
petween 500,000 and 1,000,000 vines. 


Grains and Products 


SWEDISH BREAD—GRAIN SITUATION 


Sweden imported 14,481 metric tons of 
wheat during April 1946 bringing total 
imports of wheat during the first 8 
months of the 1945-46 production year 
(September 1 to August 31) to 62,259 
tons, compared with a total import for 
the 1944-45 production year of 5,329 tons. 

During the first quarter of 1946, 135,152 
metric tons of wheat flour were milled 
compared with 129,989 tons during the 
corresponding period of 1945. Stocks of 
bread grains as of April 1, 1946, were 
59,712 tons of wheat and 26,796 tons of 
rye, compared with 84,712 tons of wheat 
and 40,536 tons of rye were in storage at 
the mills on the corresponding date in 
1945. 

Deliveries of bread grains in the first 8 
months of the 1945-46 season (August- 
March) were as follows: 319,000 tons of 
fall wheat, 51,000 tons of spring wheat, 
and 139,000 tons of rye, as compared 
with 288,000 tons of fall wheat, 51,000 
tons of spring wheat, and 213,000 tons of 
rye in the corresponding period of the 
1944-45 season. 


Sugars and Products 


SuGAR GRINDING, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Philippine production of centrifugal 
sugar from cane ground at centrals dur- 
ing the 1945-46 milling season totaled 
12,287 short tons, according to the 
Philippine Sugar Administration. In 
addition, the five operating mills made 
550 tons of centrifugal sugar from 
muscovado which they purchased for 
melting, bringing the total output to 
12,837 tons. Grinding began on Decem- 
ber 17, 1945, and continued, with inter- 
ruptions, to May 25, 1946. 

The Philippine Sugar Administration 
has been notified that 13 mills hope to 
grind cane for centrifugal sugar during 
the 1946-47 season. It is doubtful 
whether all will realize their hopes; on 
the other hand, several mills may grind 
which have not yet expressed such in- 
tentions. 

Sugar mills do not have a clear outlook 
regarding the quantity of cane they will 
be able to obtain for grinding next sea- 
son. This is dependent on the extent to 
which cane will be used for planting and 
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of which has been exported. 


ripens from November to February. 


forms as an article of commerce. 





Brazil Develops Cashew Industry 


As a result of development by outside interests and because of the diminu- 
tion of competition from Asia, impetus is being given to the development of 
the cashew-nut industry in Northeastern Brazil, says an item in the USDA 
magazine Agriculture in the Americas. 
of the nut is on the increase in Bahia, Pernambuco, Ceara, and other States. 
it is reported that a machine has been developed that shells the nuts without 
injuring them and at a lower cost than by the former method of hand 
shelling. A moderate industry is also developing in cashew-shell oil, some 


The cashew nut is native to the Northeast coast of Brazil and grows on 
practically any type of soil, and it thrives in the sand dunes of the open or 
semi-open country. The tree flowers in August or September, and the fruit 


While most foreign countries appreciate the cashew for its nut, Latin 
Americans value it for its fruit, or apple, which is soft, juicy, acid, and 
highly astringent before maturity. The apple is eaten raw, and a refreshing 
beverage known as “cajuada” is made from it. 
mercially from it in Northern Brazil, and the fruit is preserved in various 


Commercialization and exportation 


Wine is manufactured com- 




















for muscovado and on the financial, 
transportation, and labor situation pre- 
vailing at the end of the year. June re- 
ports indicate that production of 66,000 
tons of centrifugal sugar may be possi- 
ble, a considerably lower figure than that 
given in earlier estimates. 


SUGARCANE CULTIVATION, U. S. S. R. 


Soviet agricultural experts have de- 
monstrated that sugarcane can be grown 
in the southern areas of Tadzhikistan, 
Uzbekistan, and southwestern Turkme- 
nia, the Soviet press reports. Tadzhik 
experimental plantations are said to 
have yielded between 80 and 100 tons of 
cane per hectare. 

After a period of comparative inactiv- 
ity, caused by the war, cane cultivation 
is being resumed. Immediate plans in- 
clude sugarcane plantations at the 
Denauski experimental station in Uzbe- 
kistan, where 16 hectares are already set 
aside for cane seed plots. This pro- 
jected State Farm will have its own pilot 
refinery. 


Iron and Steel 


OPERATION OF BLAST FURNACE NEAR 
CORUMBA, BRAZIL 


A small blast furnace near Corumba, 
Mato Grosso, Brazil, has been put in 
operation by a Brazilian company. Pro- 
duction has now reached a rate of 27 
tons a day. Iron ore for the furnace is 
being brought by truck from a deposit 
about 15 miles south of Corumba; lime- 
stone for flux is supplied by a deposit 
nearby; and charcoal is prepared on the 
spot. The company operating the plant 
recently indicated that it had a market 


in Sao Paulo for all its current produc- 
tion. 


MANUFACTURE OF PARTS AT CHELYABINSK 
STEEL PLANT, U. S. S. R. 


The steel plant at Chelyabinsk, So- 
viet Russia, operating an oxygen blast, 
manufactured the parts for an experi- 
mental blast furnace, now under con- 
struction at the Novo-Tula iron and steel 
mills, the Soviet press reports. The 
Chelyabinsk plant is also making sec- 
tions for a rolling mill for the Mariupol 
plant, which is undergoing restoration. 
The mill is part of the Azovstal works, 
said to be one of the largest industrial 
enterprises in that part of the Union. 
Early in July, 5,000 tons of steel sections 
had been shipped to the mill. 


Livestock 


LIVESTOCK NUMBERS IN ITALY 


The Agricultural Section of UNRRA 
has prepared estimates of livestock num- 
bers in Italy as of July 1945. Between 
1930, the date of the last reliable census, 
and 1942, there was an increase in the 
number of cattle but a decrease in the 
number of swine, sheep, horses, mules, 
and asses. The decrease after 1942, as 
a result of war conditions and lack of 
feed, was common to all livestock. 

The estimated number of cattle as of 
July 1945 was 6,550,000, or 86 percent of 
the total reported in 1930. Swine, num- 
bering 3,036,000, decreased to 64 percent 
of the total in 1930. 

The UNRRA report indicates the num- 
ber of poultry at 75 percent and rabbits 
at 80 percent of the respective 1930 pop- 
ulation. 
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The number of milk cows in 1930 
totaled 2,033,000. The total increased to 
2,615,000 in 1942 but dropped to 2,099,620 
in 1945. 

Losses of young cattle since 1942 have 
been particularly high, so that the aver- 
age age of cattle is abnormally old. Age 
and lack of feed are likely to restrict 
breeding and retard a recovery in num- 
bers, although sheep, rabbits, and poul- 
try are expected to increase as rapidly 
as feed supplies permit. 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 


PRODUCTION GoaLs, U. S. S. R. 


Production goals for agricultural ma- 
chinery in Soviet Russia’s new Five-Year 
Plan include 174,300 combines, 312,000 
tractor cultivators, 176,000 disc plows, 
300,000 tractor sowers, 310,000 horse- 
drawn hay cutters, 673,000 tractor plows, 
80,000 threshers, 75,000 tractor self- 
binders, 445,000 horse-drawn cultivators, 
and other agricultural machines. 

The number of tractors in use by So- 
viet agriculture increased from 26,709 in 
1928 to 148,500 in 1932, 454,500 in 1937, 
and 523,000 in 1940. 


COMBINES FOR SUGAR-BEET LIFTING, 
U.S.S. R. 


A section of an agricultural-machinery 
plant to be put into operation during 
the current year in Lvov, Ukraine, Soviet 
Russia, will turn out the first combines 
for sugar-beet lifting ever made in the 
Union, states the Soviet press. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


PLANNED OvuTPUT, U.S. S. R. 


The planned yearly output of one of 
Russia’s largest heavy machinery plants, 
Uralmashzavod (Sverdlovsk), as reported 
by the Soviet press, includes 6 agglomer- 
ating machines, 250 oil-drilling units, 100 
three-cubic-meter excavators, and 6 ce- 
ment furnaces. Production will be lim- 
itec to 40 types of machinery instead of 
the wide variety built before the war. It 
is expected that 3,000 workers will be 
trained at Uralmashzavod in 1946, to re- 
lieve the scarcity of skilled labor. In ad- 
dition, special courses will be given for 
the retraining of older skilled workers. 


TEXTILE-MACHINERY Exports, U. K. 


Exports of textile machinery from the 
United Kingdom in the first 4 months of 
1946 totaled 13,228 tons, valued at £3,- 
907,000, compared with exports of 23,591 
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tons, worth £2,802,000, in January-April 
1938. The rise in average value per ton 
from £119 in 1938 to £296 in 1945 is note- 
worthy. Textile-machinery exports in 
January—March 1945 amounted to 4,861 
tons, valued at £1,775,000. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


BrAZIL’s IMPORTS 

Brazil’s imports of drugs and medici- 
nals during 1945 included 47 metric tons 
of medicinal roots, of which 27 came from 
the United States. Of the 155 metric tons 
of medicinal leaves and bark imported, 
more than one-third was received from 
the United States. 


Quantity and Value of Nonferrous Metals Produced in 
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Nearly all of the 19 metric tons of cap. 
sules and granules imported were from 
that source, also 13 tons of a total of 2 
tons of injection products. 

Brazilian imports of organotherapey. 
tics totaled 6 metric tons in 1945; ascor. 
bic acid, 13 metric tons; and other phar. | 
maceuticals, 600 metric tons. In each 
case, the largest part of the shipments 
came from the United States. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


PRODUCTION IN MEXIco 
The amount and value of the princi. 
pal nonferrous metals produced in Mex. 
ico during 1945 are shown in the accom. 
panying table: 
Vexrico, 19 
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PRODUCTION AND TRADE, PORTUGAL 


The principal nonferrous metals pro- 
duced in Portugal during 1945 comprised 
cement copper, 111 metric tons; copper 
concentrates, 871 tons; cassiterite tin, 
622 tons; tin metal, 185 tons; cassiterite 
and ilmenite, mixed, 991 tons; manga- 
nese ore, 8,114 tons; chromium ore, 156 
tons; gold (auriferous pyrite), 16 tons; 
titanium ore, 301 tons. A total of 659 
tons of tin metal was exported. 

Imports during the year consisted of 
the following metals: copper, 635 metric 
tons; tin, 6 tons; lead, 320 tons; alumi- 
num, 289 tons; zinc, 811 tons. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


DIAMOND EXPORTs, BRITISH GUIANA 


Diamond exports from British Guiana 
during the first 3 months of 1946 totaled 


5,087 carats valued at $277,008 
ccrresponding period of 1945 exports 
were 3,949 carats valued at $105,228. 
Discovery of new diamond-producing 
areas, coupled with higher prices, is ex- 
pected to further increase exports. 

A British company was reported re- 
cently to have indicated its interest in 
prospecting an area of approximately 
4,250 square miles in the colony for in- 
dustrial diamonds. 


In the 


CEMENT INDUSTRY IN ARGENTINA 


Argentina probably will not import 
much cement in the future, so long as 
plant capacity is sufficient to manufac- 
ture 2,111,040 metric tons of portland 
cement annually and there are ade- 
quate supplies of raw materials for 
greatly stepped-up production. If port- 
land cement has to be obtained from 
abroad, because of the backlog of con- 
struction and the probable demand 
arising governmental 
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airport and highway building, that 
situation will be only temporary. 

There are 11 domestic plants produc- 
ing portland cement, all located near 
centers of population. They have ade- 
quate raw materials except fuel in their 
immediate vicinity. Inland transporta- 
tion remains a difficulty, and it is be- 
lieved that any large requirement in the 
interior would probably be met by con- 
struction and operation of local plants 
rather than by imported supplies. 


CEMENT IMPORTS, HAITI 


Cement imports into Haiti during the 
first 6 months of the fiscal year (October 
1945 to March 1946) totaled 5,750 metric 
tons valued at 620,236 gourdes. This 
was an increase over imports during the 
corresponding period of 1944-45, when 
3785 tons valued at 455,160 gourdes 
entered the country. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


OILSEEDS: AREA PLANTED, PRODUCTION, AND 
IMPORTS, SWEDEN 


During the war the area planted to 
oilseeds in Sweden increased more than 
sixfold over that of prewar years. In 
1937 oilseed, fiber, and truck crops were 
grown on 8,647 hectares. In 1944, how- 
ever, the plantings of oilseeds alone 
amounted to 47,581 hectares and in 1945, 
39,9838 hectares. 

The 1945 oilseed crop of 46,000 metric 
tons was 3,000 tons smaller than the 1944 
yield. 

The most important imports of oil- 
seeds in 1945, with 1944 figures given in 
parentheses were: Peanuts, 3,249 metric 
tons (18,189 tons); copra, 17,853 metric 
tons (19,319 tons); linseed, 6,557 metric 
tons (26,344 tons); rape and other oil- 
seeds, 35 metric tons (5,296 tons). 

In 1944, the latest year for which such 
data are available, Sweden obtained its 
imports of oilseeds from Argentina, Uru- 
guay, various parts of Africa, British 
India, Netherlands, and Hungary. 


CANADA’S IMPORTS 


The value of imports of fats and oils 
into Canada increased from $3,270,000 
(Canadian currency) in the first 3 
months of 1945 to $3,926,000 in the cor- 
responding period of 1946, a gain of 
about 20 percent, reports the press of 
the Dominion. 

Included in the imports were edible 
vegetable oils valued at $665,000, com- 
pared with $60,000 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1945; oil cake and oil-cake 
meal, $87,000, as against $45,000; and 
inedible vegetable oils, $2,470,000 as 
against $2,754,000. 
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Raw Jute: CPA Takes Important Action 


Because of the short supply and unequal distribution of raw jute in this 
country, the Civilian Production Administration has directed the War Assets 
Administration to reserve 5,000,000 pounds of raw jute for sale to manufac- 
turers who otherwise might be forced to shut down production. 

The jute affected by this action (Direction 21 to Priorities Regulation 13) 
will come from a 38,000,000-pound stock pile now being transferred to WAA 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Until October 1 of this year, 
the reserved jute may be sold only to persons specified in directives issued 
by CPA. 

In each case, CPA will issue a directive only for a processor who is in im- 
minent danger of a shut-down and who has less than a 30-day inventory of 
jute on hand. The directive will call for no more than a 60-day supply for 
the processor, based on his current or scheduled method and rate of 
operation. 

CPA pointed out that any person receiving jute covered by this direction 
must use it in his own manufacturing or processing operation, even after the 
direction expires on October 1. 

Processors of raw jute who are eligible to obtain any of this jute should 
apply to CPA, attention Cordage Section, Textile Division, by letter, speci- 
fying the quantity of raw jute requested by block, product to be manufac- 
tured, current inventory of raw jute, and monthly rate of consumption of 
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the material. 


assistance. 








Raw jute is used in this country almost entirely in the production of two 
commodities: tying twine and carpet yarn. 

Most processors of this material have sufficient inventories, but a few are 
down to an extremely short supply. At the present time there are no import 
controls on raw jute or regulations about its end use; however, the quantity 
that can be obtained from India, primary source of the world’s supply, is 
limited by the Government of India under an export-quota system. Ship- 
ments under this quota will be very small in the next few months, so some 
processors may have great difficulty in replenishing their stocks without 

















Imports of animal oils, fats, greases, 
and wax during the first 3 months of 
1946 were valued at $1,390,000, compared 
with $411,000 in the like period of 1945. 


Paper and 


Related Products 


URUGUAYAN PRODUCTION; OPPORTUNITY 
FOR SALE OF U. S. MACHINERY 


With plenty of Swedish wood pulp 
available in Uruguay during 1945, the 
manufacture of paper and paperboard 
was maintained and, in some lines, in- 
creased. The finer grades of printing 
and writing paper, as well as bristolboard 
and other boards, were imported without 
apparent difficulty, and sufficient quan- 
tities of other grades were manufactured 
within the country. Newsprint remained 
in adequate supply throughout the year. 

Within the next 2 or 3 years, domestic 
paper mills report, equipment renewals 
will probably be necessary, as most ma- 
chinery, including Fourdrinier machines, 
is old and run down. In the past the 
local companies, for purposes of econ- 


omy, have preferred to purchase used or 
rebuilt machinery, and now there are 
likely to be favorable opportunities for 
sale of reconstructed equipment from 
United States mills. 


SITUATION IN AUSTRIAN INDUSTRY 


Austria’s pulp and paper industry is 
operating at only 40 percent of capacity, 
as only 40 percent of the pulpwood needed 
for full production will be available in 
1946. During the war the Germans cut 
down tremendous forest areas, and no 
improvements were made in the paper 
mills. Immediately after the war the 
need for fuel became so great that much 
timber was felled for that purpose. Al- 
though Austria is a country of forests 
and under normal conditions could pro- 
duce more timber than needed for pulp 
and paper manufacturing, it is believed 
that from 3 to 5 years will elapse before 
sufficient wood will be available to fill the 
demands of the industry. 

This situation may considerably affect 
export policy. Prior to the war 50 per- 
cent of the pulp production was exported, 
mainly to Italy and Hungary, while paper 
went to Egypt, India, and Australia. The 
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trend of the Austrian policy makers in 
this field is now decidedly toward build- 
ing up the export of the finished products, 
such as paper and cardboard, rather than 
the shipment of wood pulps. This has 
created a conflict of opinion, as a number 
of pulp plants desire to export their 
products, especially these with foreign 
capital participation. If, however, pulps 
were not exported, but were used in the 
production of paper, the paper industry 
could probably work at full capacity and 
paper exports could be increased. 


Railway 
Equipment 
FINLAND’S EQUIPMENT 


The number of freight cars in opera- 
tion in Finland is about 30 percent below 
the number in use before the war, and a 
daily shortage of 2,500 to 4,000 cars is 
reported. About 100 of the 745 locomo- 
tives in use were built before 1900, and 
nearly 20 percent of all locomotives are 
undergoing repairs at all times. 

The rolling stock of the State Railways 
was increased in 1945 by only 102 passen- 
ger cars, 741 freight cars, and 8 locomo- 
tives. A yearly production of 22 loco- 
motives is possible when raw materials 
and equipment are available and plant 
capacities are fully utilized, but output 
probably will be only half of that figure 
this year. Under present conditions, 
Finland will have to import rails, steel 
sheets, steel shapes, wheels, and axles. 
All raw materials and equipment for lo- 
comotives and cars, except steel sheets 
and wheels, were made in Finland before 
the war. 

Monthly production of the State Rail- 
way works at Helsinki in 1946 has been 
about 100 cars, mostly freight cars. 
From 70 to 80 passenger cars are expected 
to be produced in 1946. 


Rubber and 
Products 


FRENCH PRODUCTION 


The French rubber industry produced 
935,139 tires and 670,103 tubes during 
1945. The 1945 output of mine belting 
amounted to 637,951 feet; production of 
hose totaled 2,680,382 feet. 


COMPANY AUTHORIZED TO EXPLOIT CHICLE, 
GUATEMALA 


An independent company, Sociedad 
Chiclera Guatemalteca, has been au- 
thorized by the Guatemalan Government 
to exploit chicle, according to press re- 
ports. The firm has permission to ex- 
tract chicle and chiquibul from National 
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forests in the departments of El Petén, 
Izabal, Alta Verapaz, Baja Verapaz, and 
Quiche, under the same conditions as 
other companies. 


INDUSTRY IN TANGANYIKA 


Rubber production in Tanganyika 
amounted to 2,210 long tons in 1945, an 
increase of 44 percent over the 1944 out- 
put of 1,539 tons. Production in the last 
8 months of 1942 was 144 tons, and total 
output for 1943 was 571 tons. These 
figures reflect the successful efforts of 
the Tanganyika government in obtain- 
ing essential crude rubber for the Allied 
Governments during the war period. 

In 1942, 363 long tons of rubber were 
exported to the United Kingdom, but in 
1943 and 1944 practically all the rubber 
produced in Tanganyika was exported 
to the Union of South Africa where 
motor-vehicle tires were made for use 
in the British Empire. 

The Tanganyika government rubber 
production organization reportedly will 
relinquish control over rubber output in 
August, at which time requisitioned es- 
tates will revert to private owners. In- 
asmuch as production costs are out of 
line with world market prices, it is im- 
probable that output after August will 
be greater than in prewar times. 

Large numbers of the 19,000 natives 
employed by the industry have already 
left, some going to sisal plantations. 
Many estates are covered with dense un- 
dergrowths. Some contractors, antici- 
pating the end of government subsidies, 
tapped trees mercilessly for large latex 
yields, ignoring the effect on the trees. 
Although there appears to be no reason 
why rubber could not be produced as 
cheaply in Tanganyika as elsewhere, gov- 
ernment officials predict a definite de- 
cline in the industry. 


CHICLE PRICES AND PRODUCTION, MEXICO 


The Mexican Government’s official 
price for first-grade chicle in the 1946-47 
season is reported to be 450 pesos per 
quintal of 46 kilograms (101.4 pounds) 
with 33-percent moisture. The price is 
f. o. b. vessel (all taxes paid) and is an 
increase of 70 pesos over the official price 
for the 1945-46 season. During the 1937- 
38 season, the official price for first-grade 
chicle was only 117 pesos. The 1946-47 
price for second-grade chicle with 33- 
percent moisture is reported to be 430 
pesos. 

Maximum production quotas for the 
several States and territories during the 
1946-47 season have been set as follows: 
Campeche, 3,391,000 kilograms; Quin- 
tana Roo, 2,823,000; Chiapa, 1,400,000; 
Tabasco, 250,000; Veracruz, 150,000. A 
quota of 50,000 kilograms has been set for 
Oaxaca, but as a poor grade of chicle, 
known as nispero, is grown there, it is 
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doubtful if United States buyers wi) 
finance any contractors in that State, 
The agreement for the 1946-47 season 
provides for the delivery of 800,000 kijo. 
grams of crude chicle to Mexican many. 
facturers of chewing gum. 

The 1945-46 chicle season was unsuc. 
cessful because of dry weather. It is 
believed that actual production may have 
been about 60 percent of the 9,741,873 
kilograms authorized by the Govern. 
ment. American buyers were required to 
deliver a maximum of 1,500,000 kilograms 
of crude chicle to domestic chewing-gum 
companies during the 1945-46 season. 
With the war over, however, demand for 
Mexican-made chewing gum decreased 
considerably, and manufacturers had gq 
surplus of crude chicle on hand which 
reportedly was exported to the United 
States. 


Special Products 


ALUMINUM-WARE MANUFACTURE IN 
COLOMBIA 


A metal- and plastics-manufacturing 
firm in Barranquilla, Colombia, which 
stopped the production of aluminum 
ware during the war, has announced that 
its output is rapidly increasing and that 
it expects to have its products back on 
the market before the end of this year. 


U. S. EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS May BE 
Usep In NEw ProJEcts, IRAQ 


A building-material company in Iraq 
is reportedly planning the construction 
of a cement plant with a daily capacity of 
300 metric tons. The management has 
expressed preference for equipment made 
in the United States. 

The new brick factory being erected in 
Iraq will be ready for production the lat- 
ter part of 1946, according to recent re- 
ports. The projected output of the new 
plant is 36,000,000 bricks a year. Ma- 
chines for mechanical excavation of raw 
materials, as well as automatic handling 
and vacuum extrusion, will be features 
of plant equipment. 

The brick company, organized during 
1945 with a capital of $880,000, also plans 
construction of a mechanical plaster 
plant with an output of 250 tons a day. 
Calcining machinery and necessary féed- 
ing and emptying equipment probably 
will be purchased in the United States. 


LARGE NEW PLANT TO MANUFACTURE PHO- 
NOGRAPH RECORDS, MEXICO 

A large United States recording firm 

will shortly begin construction of a plant 

in Mexico City to manufacture phono- 

graph records. The enterprise will be 


jointly owned by Mexican and United 
States interests, 51 percent of the stock 
being held by the United States company. 
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The plan will include modern facilities 
for recording and making master disks 
with local and imported talent. It will 
also include facilities for making records 
from master disks sent from the home 
factory. The original equipment is ex- 
pected to consist of 10 presses with a ca- 
pacity of aproximately 5,000 double-faced 
records per 8-hour day. The cost of the 
plant is estimated at $150,000, United 
States currency. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORD AND NEEDLE SUPPLIES, 
FINLAND 


The phonograph-record supply situa- 
tion in Finland, which was very unsatis- 
factory during the war, is expected to im- 
prove by fall, the Finnish press states. 
Only concert records will then be im- 
ported. The demand for phonograph 
needles—estimated at 15,000,000 annu- 
ally—is not now being met. 


U. K. FIRMS ORGANIZED To EXPORT 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


A number 
scientific 


of firms manufacturing 
instruments in the United 


Kingdom have organized to export under, 


the name, “Scientific Exports, Ltd.” 
The group, comprised only of companies 
offering a complete line of representative 
scientific instruments, expects to make a 
strong bid for markets formerly supplied 
by Germany. 


U. K. GOVERNMENT TO MANUFACTURE AND 
DISTRIBUTE HEARING AIDS 


Ahearing appliance recently developed 
by the Research Section of the British 
Post Office will be manufactured by the 
Government and distributed at cost price 
(approximately $42.36) to deaf patients, 
through the public-hospital services. 
Servicing and maintenance of the aid will 
be furnished free of charge. Ultimately 
the Government plans to furnish the 
device itself free of charge. 

The instrument is about the size of a 
cigarette case and is said to compare fav- 
orably in efficiency to similar hearing aids 
sold commercially. Inasmuch as it is de- 
igned to help individuals who do not 
constitute a potentially large market for 
commercial hearing devices, the action 
of the Government in entering the field 
will probably not affect the business of 
private manufacturers. 


MEASURES TO CONSERVE BUILDING MATE- 
RIALS IN SHORT SUPPLY, U. K. 

A priority system for building mate- 
tials in short supply is in operation in 
the United Kingdom. Bricks, tiles, 
slates, certain types of pipes and fittings, 
Metal doors and windows, sheet glass, 
hard-wall plaster, and asbestos-cement 
sheets are among the items affected. 

The scarcity of bricks is described as 
the chief bottleneck. Production in 
1945 averaged 102,000,000 bricks a 
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5,000- Ton Grain Elevator 


for Baghdad 


Word just received from the 
American Legation at Baghdad in- 
dicates that copies of the specifica- 
tions, schedules, and drawings cov- 
ering the 5,000-ton elevator pro- 
posed for construction in that city 
(as announced in, ForeIcGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLyY-of August 3, 1946) 
may be examined at and secured 
from the Ministry of Economics, 
Baghdad, Iraq, or the offices of 
Goode, Wilson, Vaughan-Lee & 
Gwyther, Alliance House, 12 Cax- 
ton Road, Westminster, S. W. 1, 
London. Firms desiring to tender 
are required to pay 15 Iraqi dinars 
(or the equivalent in pounds ster- 
ling) and deposit 3,000 dinars with 
either the Eastern Bank, Limited, 
London, or with the Agricultural 
Bank, Baghdad, and, upon present- 
ing receipts covering these sums, 
may secure copies of the contract 
and other documents relating to 
the proposed elevator. A further 
deposit of 7,000 Iraqi dinars be- 
comes payable upon submission of 
the tender to the London firm 
named above by noon, September 
28, 1946—the deposits to be held to 
guarantee the good faith of the 
tenderers. 




















month, said to be only one-sixth of the 
prewar maximum. The output in Jan- 
uary 1945 rose to 140,000,000 and in Feb- 
ruary to 142,000,000, but was still far 
from supplying the normal, let alone the 
current, demand which in some places 
was as much as 50 percent above prewar 
figures. 

Other building materials, with the 
possible exception of lumber and certain 
fittings, have more or less kept pace 
with the housing program. However, as 
building operations are stepped up the 
demand is expected to increase mate- 
rially, making necessary certain controls. 
In order to relieve shortages, it is being 
recommended that wherever possible 
substitute materials be used, working 
conditions in industries producing build- 
ing materials be improved, and sources 
of supply on the Continent be obtained. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


ACTIVITY IN URUGUAY’S INDUSTRY 


The Uruguayan textile industry was 
very active in 1945, and considerable ex- 
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pansion in plant and equipment took 
place. No less than five new mills were 
established for spinning woolen yarn. 
By the close of December, statutes had 
been approved for the establishment of 
other mills, one of which was scheduled 
to have an initial capital of 6,000,000 
pesos. 

Existing plants contemplate the en- 
largement and modernization of equip- 
ment this year, and plans already are 
complete for the construction of several 
new cotton-spinning mills, the machin- 
ery for which is on order. 

Materials in which Uruguay is not 
self-sufficient, principally rayon and 
cotton yarns, were somewhat of a prob- 
lem during the year, and the scarcity of 
rayon yarns at times caused the paralysis 
of as much as 50 percent of the machin- 
ery in that industry. 

Textile production during 1945 in- 
cluded 5,500,000 square meters of woolen 
and worsted fabrics, 3,500,000 net kilo- 
grams of woolen and 750,000 kilograms 
of worsted yarns, 2,800,000 kilograms of 
cotton fabrics, 2,100,000 kilograms of 
carded cotton yarns, and 28,000 kilo- 
grams of rayon fabrics. 


Wool and Products 


AUSTRALIAN WOOL AUCTIONS 


A tentative program of wool auctions 
in Australia for the first half of the 
1946-47 season has been drawn up by 
the National Council of Wool Selling 
Brokers and approved by the Australian 
Wool Realization Commission. This 
program provides for the offering of 
696,000 bales in New South Wales and 
Queensland, at auctions in Sydney and 
Brisbane in September. 

A start will be mate in Victoria in 
October, the anticipated quantity for the 
first half of the season being 284,000 
bales. In South Australia and Western 
Australia 120,000 and 100,000 bales, re- 
spectively, will be offered, the opening 
sales being scheduled for September. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


CHINESE RAMIE CROP AND PRICES 


The new Chinese ramie crop report- 
edly will reach Shanghai in August. 
Dealers state that the quality shouid be 
good but that the quantity will be con- 
siderably smaller than in prewar years 
because of the necessity of utilizing land 
for food production. 

Between 2,000 and 3,000 long tons of 
the August crop and 100 tons of old 
stock are expected to be suitable for ex- 
port. Because of transportation diffi- 
culties and inflationary market condi- 
tions it is impossible to predict prices, 
but current estimates range from U. S. 
$0.30 to U. S. $0.50 per pound f. o. b. 
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Shanghai for top-grade fibers. This 
compares with U. S. $0.10 to U. S. $0.20, 
the prewar price for comparable grades. 


HAITIAN PRODUCTION OF CORDAGE OR LINE 
FIBER 


Current estimates of the yield from the 
1946 sisal crop in Haiti place the total of 
cordage or line fiber between 26,000,000 
and 28,000,000 pounds, and flume tow at 
approximately 20 percent of that figure. 
Actual production for the first 5 months 
is known to have been 10,711,310 pounds 
of line fiber. 


PLANS TO DEVELOP FLAX AND HEMP 
PRODUCTION IN U.S. S. R. 


The Council of Ministers of Soviet 
Russia has approved measures for resto- 
ration and further development of flax 
and hemp production in the Union. The 
Ministry of Industrial Crops, the Minis- 
try of Agriculture, and the Council of 
Ministers of the republics, krais, and 
oblasts are directed to see that State 
plans are fulfilled and that necessary 
yields are obtained. The State wants to 
acquire on schedule 120,000 tons of flax 
fiber, 65,800 tons of flaxseed, 15,100 tons 
of hemp, 9,100 tons of middle Russian 
hemp seed, 35,700 tons of southern hemp 
stalks, and 2,800 tons of southern hemp 
seed. 

Flax plantings in 1947 are set at 1,302.,- 
800 hectares—1,036,500 hectares on col- 
lective farms and 266,300 hectares on 
small farms. The hemp area is set at 
313,000 hectares of which 205,000 hec- 
tares are planned for collective farms, 
53,000 hectares on small farms, and 55.- 
009 hectares on collective farmers’ gar- 
den plots. About 54500 hectares are to 
be planted with southern hemp for seed 
in 1947. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


Swiss Tosacco INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


The Swiss harvest of tobacco in the 
1945 season increased 22 percent over 
the preceding year’s crop. A total of 
1,272 hectares yielded 2,684,000 kilo- 
grams in 1945, according to provisional 
estimates, compared with 1,080 hectares 
and 2.196000 kilograms in 1944 (pre- 
liminary data). 

Import quotas for leaf tobacco in- 
creased from 6,000 metric tons in 1944 
to 7,000 metric tons in 1945. The war- 
time restrictions in imports led to a 
shortage of certain types of United States 
and South American leaf, especially of 
the Maryland type for cigarettes, and 
leaf for cigars. 

Domestic production of cigarettes in 
1945 was estimated at 3,300,000,000, com- 
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NOTE Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar 
with the following exception: Cuba-United States dollar to the peso The peso of the Dominican Republic the 
Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1: the Haitian gourde is fixed at 3 
gourdes to a dollar. male e's. 
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Average rat Latest available quotation 





Country Unit quoted Cype of exchange March ApOrOR 
1944 (an- 1945 (an- 1946 ; mace OGiiy 
nual nual month Rat Ment in Date 
} U.S. eur 
ly 
rency 
Argentina_,| Paper peso Preferential $3. 73 $3.73 $3. 73 $3. 73 $0. 2681 | July 16, 1948 
Ordinary 4.2 4.2 4,23 1. 23 2504 Do 
Auction 41.04 1.04 1.04 1.94 2024 Do. 
Free market 4.0) 4.04 4. 11 4. 6) 2463 Do 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42. 42 42.42 42.42 12.42 0236 Apr. 30, 1046 
Curb 51.80 59, 96 64. 00 63. 00 O1l5sy Do. 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 
Free market 19. 57 19. 50 19. 50 18. OF 0527 | July 30, 194 
Special free market 20. 20 20, OO 
Chile Peso Special 19. 37 19, 37 19. 37 19. 37 0516 | June 30, 1946 
Export draft 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 0O 0400 Do 
Free market 1.85 32. 24 32. 25 53. 62 (207 Do 
“i>. P< 31.00 1 OO 1. 00 1.00 0323 Do 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1.75 1.75 1.75 1. 746 5727 Apr. 30, 194 
Bank of Republic 1.76 1.76 1. 76 1. 755 US Do 
Curb 1. 75 1. 83 1.83 1, 855 A391 Do 
Costa Rica Color Uneontrolled 5. tit 5. 68 5. 67 5. 67 1764 Mar. 31, 194 
Controlled 5. 62 5. 62 2 5. 62 1779 Do 
Cuba Peso Free 1.00 1.00 1. Ow 1. OOOO Apr. 30, 194 
Ecuador Sucre Central bank (official 14. 06 13. 77 14.04 15. 04 OOOH5 July 5, 1946 
Honduras. Lempira Official 2.04 2 04 2.04 2.04 1902 Apr. 30, 1946 
Mexico Peso Free 485 i Sf 1 SA 1 QO58 M iv 31, 1946 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5. 00 5. 00 5.00 5. 00 20) July 6, 1946 
Curt 5.72 6. 62 5. 52 5. 50 ISIS Do 
Paraguay Giuarar Official 3. 1 3.12 3. 12 12 3205 | July 20, 1946 
Free 3. 41 3. 32 3. 26 3067 Do 
Peru Sol do 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6, 50 14538 May 31. 1946 
Salvador Colon do 2 0 20) 2 AO 2 0 1000 June 30, 1946 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 100 1.00 1. 00 1. OF 5263 | July 1, 1946 
Free 
Imports 1. 00 1. 90 1. 90 en) 5263 Do. 
Other purposes * 1.85 1. 82 1. 785 1. 785 WW2 Do 
Venezuela. Bolivar Controlled 3. 35 $5 3. 35 3 2085 | July 2, 1946 
Free 3. 35 3. 35 S35 s. 35 2085 Do 
! Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 1942, 
I! 


exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar 

2 Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946. The selling rate in the free market, which was 
zeiros per dollar on the same date, was further reduced on July 30, 1946, to 18.96 cruzeiros per dollar, as the result of a 
decree-law, published July 27, 1946, eliminating the 3 percent tax on exchange sales imposed by decree-law No. 9025 of 
Feb. 27, 1946, which tax had been included in the free market selling rate since Feb. 28 

Special free market abolished by decrce-law No. 9025, effective Feb. 28, 194¢ 

‘ Disponibilidades propias (private funds 

5 A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2-percent charge on all exchange transactions resulted in effective 


reduced to 19.53 eru- 


, 1946 





buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. Beginning Feb. 16, 1946, an additional tax of 2 percent was imposed on 
exchange sales, thus causing an increase in the effective selling rate for dollars from 13.77 to 14.04. On May 6, 1946, an 
additional tax of 1 sucre per dollar was imposed on most exchange sales, causing an increase in the effective selling rate 
for dollars from 14.04 to 15.04 

6 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943 

’ Established Dec. 4, 1945 

§ In effect since July 25, 1944 

NOTE Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machiner mported from the United States 
into Argentina 
pared with 2,100,000,000 in 1938. Swiss EXPORTS OF TOBACCO, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


imports of cigarettes totaled 30 metric 
tons, of which 28 tons came from the 
United States (approximately 21,000,000 
cigarettes). The demand for United 
States cigarettes during the war was not 
met because of import difficulties and 
export restrictions. 

The estimated production of cigars and 
“stumpen” in 1945 in Switzerland num- 
bered 565,000,000. Imports of cigars in 
1945 totaled 10 metric tons, principally 


In the 1945-46 season Southern Rho- 
desia exported 38,219,418 pounds of flue- 
cured tobacco, 14,249,316 pounds more 
than in the preceding season, reports the 
British press. Included were strip to- 
bacco amounting to 10,629,698 pounds 
and Northern Rhodesian tobacco, 4,880 
pounds. 

British countries took 30,679,059 
pounds, of which 25,281,191 pounds went 





from Cuba and Brazil. 

Production of smoking tobacco was es- 
timated at about 2,000,000 kilograms in 
1945, against 2,536,000 kilograms in 1943. 
Imports of smoking tobacco in 1945 
amounted to only 3 metric tons. 


to the United Kingdom, an increase of 
13,850,967 pounds over the amount taken 
in 1944-45. Exports to the Union of 
South Africa decreased from 10,623,949 
pounds in 1944-45 to only 1,953,797 
pounds in 1945-46, while consignments 
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to Australia rose from 302,634 pounds to 
2,659,208 pounds. 

Exports of dark fire-cured tobacco 
during 1945-46 totaled 292,491 pounds, 
against 342,385 pounds in 1944-45. The 
United Kingdom took the largest 
amounts. 

A total of 3,287,710 pounds of Turkish- 
type tobacco was exported from Southern 
Rhodesia during the 1945-46 season, in 
comparison with 2,768,870 pounds in 
1944-45. The United States took about 
56 percent of the total. 


ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION, SYRIA AND 
LEBANON 


The 1945 acreage and production of 
tobacco in Syria and Lebanon rose to 
10,120 hectares and 6,677 metric tons, 
respectively, from 6,990 hectares and 
4645 metrics tons in 1944. The author- 
ized tobacco area for 1946 stands at 
10,830 hectares. 

No stocks are reported to have been 
carried over from the 1944 crop of Lata- 
kia tobacco, a fumigated variety pro- 
duced exclusively for export to the United 
States, Great Britain, and North Africa. 
At the beginning of 1946, the 1945 pro- 
duction was in preparation, and the 
quanties that would be available for ex- 
port shortly thereafter were said to ap- 
proximate 2,700 metric tons. 

Cigarette production of the tobacco 
monopoly under the control of the Syrian 
and Lebanese Governments was esti- 
mated at about 2,500 metric tons in 
1945, a slight increase over 1944. 





Pyrethrum: Lethal 
Flowers Generate 
Significant Trade 


(Continued from p. 7) 


clude Argentina, Chile, Ecuador, and 
Mexico. Under a contract with Ecuador, 
Where the plant grows well and flowers 
twice a year, the United States will be 
supplied with 500,000 pounds of pyreth- 
tum in the next 3 years. Experiments 
have been conducted by the Mexican De- 
partment of Agriculture, and plantings 
have also been made in the Caribbean 
Islands. Guatemala may become an im- 
portant producer later; climate and soil 
there seem particularly suitable, and a 
considerable area is reported to have 
been planted. 

Brazilian exports in 1944, totaling 
2,202,540 pounds, were almost four times 
as large as those in the preceding year; 
United States Government purchases 
amounted to $420,000, or double the 1943 
figure. In 1942, Brazil exported 397,000 
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pounds of pyrethrum to the United 
States. Peru entered the market in 1940; 
the growing of pyrethrum has been 
actively promoted there since 1939, and 
the crop has been found particularly 
adapted to Peru’s sierra district where its 
cultivation by small farmers is expected 
to contribute to economic improvement 
in that region; production in 1944 was 
estimated at 100,000 pounds. 

Not only Africa and the Western Hem- 
isphere but Asia, too, has become inter- 
ested in pyrethrum. Efforts to introduce 
it as a crop in India proved successful in 
Assam, Kashmir, the Punjab, and Tra- 
vancore. In Kashmir cultivation has 
reached the commercial stage: 320 acres 
had been planted by 1942, and annual 
yield was estimated at 40,000 pounds. It 
is hoped that the industry in this Indian 
State will expand and that the acreage 
may be increased to 3,000. In Ceylon 
cultivation has been undertaken by the 
Department of Agriculture and is being 
extended; planters are said to be inter- 
ested in pyrethrum as an auxiliary crop. 
Using seed from Kenya, trial plantings 
have been made in Australia under the 
direction of the Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. 


Checks Tropical Malady 


Pyrethrum sprays have been successful 
in India in forestalling epidemics of ma- 
laria, and research conducted there for 
the Rockefeller Health Foundation dem- 
onstrated that the disease could be al- 
most eliminated in a few years at a small 
per capita cost per annum. Systematic 
spraying of huts and buildings succeeded 
in stopping the spread of malaria, and 
the cost was reduced to such an extent 
that the treatment could be afforded 
even by very low-income groups. Known 
as the “sweet mist,” the spray proved ef- 
fective even in the thatched huts with 
open eaves (and sometimes no walls) 
which serve as dwelling places in many 
rural communities of southern India. 
Development of this standardized tech- 
nique has proved one of the best weapons 
found so far in India’s long battle against 
malaria and has succeeded in curbing 
this age-old scourge. 


In Mediterranean Area 


Italy has been a pyrethrum producer 
for some time, although the output has 
fluctuated considerably. In Portugal ef- 
forts have been made to interest farmers 
in growing the crop. Plantings were 
made in Spain during the war to provide 
supplies for Spanish insecticide manu- 
facturers, whose imports from former 
sources had been greatly restricted. 
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Some years ago pyrethrum was planted 
experimentally in Morocco, where the 
soil and climate were found well adapted 
to its cultivation and the flowers proved 
of excellent quality. Moroccan farmers 
have recently been urged to grow the 
crop because of the greatly increased de- 
mand. France and French North Africa 
have been suggested as future markets 
for the Moroccan product, while the 
manufacture of insecticides in the Pro- 
tectorate (French Morocco) has also 
been proposed. 

In the Belgian Congo larger plantings 
have resulted from small experimental 
beginnings. Commercial cultivation be- 
gan in 1938, and the Colony now has 38 
plantations producing about 880,000 
pounds annually; with the increased 
plantings scheduled, output is expected 
to rise sharply. 


Can Japan Stage Come-Back? 


Whether the Japanese can reenter the 
market has already been the subject of 
speculation. Except on a long-term 
basis, Japan has little prospect of re- 
gaining its former supremacy—even be- 
fore the war, Kenya’s output had re- 
ceived a higher rating. Nevertheless, the 
Japanse may possibly again become a 
factor in world pyrethrum trade, al- 
though the quality of their product would 
have to be greatly improved before it 
could hope to compete with that of 
Kenya. In its favor, Japan has an abun- 
dance of the low-cost labor needed for 
hand-picking, together with considerable 
past experience (witness silk!) in stand- 
ardizing a product. 

The larger world market for pyrethrum 
could be a means of furnishing Japan 
with much-needed foreign exchange. 
Prices of the Japanese product might be 
cut by subsidies in order to interest buy- 
ers on postwar markets. If greater em- 
phasis is placed on agriculture in Japan, 
as seems likely, cultivation of pyrethrum 
on a large scale may recommence, when 
land and fertilizers can be spared from 
emergency food production. If plantings 
were increased to the 1935 figure, 28,000,- 
000 pounds annually could be produced, 
an amount that would furnish a large 
surplus for export. 

No exports of pyrethrum can be ex- 
pected from Japan in 1946, and some 
sources believe that it will be 2 years at 
least before they can be resumed. The 
agricultural program designed to relieve 
the acute food shortage precludes the 
growing of pyrethrum in any quantity 
greater than will provide minimum quan- 
tities for use in Japan. Stocks are non- 
existent and, with a domestic market de- 
manding about 10,000,000 pounds annu- 
ally, the current crop will not satisfy 
home needs. 
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Acreage now under cultivation in Ja- 
pan has dropped to 30,053, from an aver- 
age of almost 43,000 in 1930-35. The 
delay in restoring former levels of pro- 
duction will be aggravated by the pre- 
vailing short supply of fertilizers; at 
present these materials must be devoted 
in large part to increasing food produc- 
tion. Areas in Japan customarily used 
for cultivating pyrethrum require heavy 
use of fertilizers, but, until the food crisis 
has abated, only small amounts of fer- 
tilizer can be made available to Hokkaido 
pyrethrum growers. 


Competitive Factors 


In weighing the importance of com- 
petition from other areas, it must be re- 
membered that no country seems likely 
to produce flowers of “Kenya quality” at 
lower prices. Though it owes its start 
in Latin America to war demands, py- 
rethrum cultivation in that area, partic- 
ularly in Brazil, will probobly continue; 
it is believed that the quality of Brazilian 
flowers could be improved by controlled 
methods of collection, drying, and ship- 
ping to a point that might challenge the 
position of the Kenya product. Brazil 
has lately been Kenya’s most active 
competitor, with an annual production 
of 2,600,000 pounds. In China and In- 
dia the crop seems at present destined 
to be cultivated principally for domestic 
manufacture of insecticides. In addition 
to Kenya, other African areas, including 
the Belgian Congo, are expected to re- 
main producers. Large-scale pyrethrum 
cultivation in the United States, where 
labor costs are high, seems no more 
probable, however, than before the war. 


Data on U.S. Trade 


While the United States is the heaviest 
importer, it is also one of the largest 
factors in the sale of the manufactured 
forms of pyrethrum to other countries. 
Separate export classifications for vari- 
ous forms of pyrethrum were established 
in United States customs statistics in 
1941 and included the flowers, flower 
powder, and extract. The classification 
for flower powder was dropped in 1946. 
Exports of the extract are the largest, 
and totaled more than one-third of a 
million dollars in 1942. Egypt and Can- 
ada have been the principal export mar- 
kets of the United States for pyrethrum 
materials, but many other countries have 
received varying amounts. Fly powders 
and other preparations containing py- 
rethrum are one of the large items in the 
U. S. export trade in insecticides. 

If ample raw material is available, 
this country’s postwar exports of all 
forms of pyrethrum might well exceed 
any previous figure. Consumption of in- 
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secticides is expected to increase sub- 
stantially as a result of their extensive 
employment in numerous areas during 
the war. Widespread use by the Armed 
Forces aroused greater interest in in- 
sect control, and a large segment of the 
world’s population was impressed with 
the necessity for such measures. Clean- 
up programs and battles against insect 
pests will demand large quantities of in- 
secticide materials. 

Exports of pyrethrum products from 
the United States in 1945—for the most 
part after August 14—increased sub- 
stantially over those in 1944. The flow- 
ers—179,000 pounds—were shipped prin- 
cipally to Argentina, with some going 
to Venezuela and Canada; no exports in 
this form were made in 1944. Py- 
rethrum-powder exports amounted to 
143,000 pounds (37,000 in 1944), with 
Canada receiving 95,000 pounds. Ex- 
ports of pyrethrum extract increased in 
1945 to 41,000 pounds from 3,650 in 1944; 
29,000 went to Canada. 

From the facts presented in the fore- 
going pages, it is obvious that pyrethrum 
and its products are playing, and will 
continue to play, a highly significant role 
in the international trade of a world 
that has become in recent years increas- 
ingly “insecticide-conscious.”’ 





War-Racked French 


Ports Progress 
Toward Normalcy 


(Continued from p. 4) 


the wharf and dock area included ap- 
proximately 80 acres. 


BOULOGNE 


As in prewar days, ships of heavy draft 
are unloaded at breakwater at Boulogne. 
Lack of dredging equipment prevents 
deep-water passage for larger ships. At 
present the port can receive two Liberty 
ships in the roads in good weather and 
a Liberty of less than 23-foot draft at 
the pier. 


DIEPPE 


The Dieppe-Newhaven' (England) 
service is in operation on regular sched- 
ule. Normally an important coal-receiv- 
ing base, the lack of medium-Sized and 
smaller craft has reduced possibilities for 
handling more traffic. Installations for 
handling bananas are now available. 


Le HAVRE 


France’s second port, Le Havre, was 
100 percent destroyed. Dock facilities 
still are limited, despite enormous work 
performed in digging the city out of its 
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ruins. Traffic varies between one-fourth 
and one-third prewar activity. Liberty 
ships, 23 of which can be accommodated, 
unload on lighters and then continue on 
to Rouen. Cranes imported from Great 
Britain have improved equipment for 
handling cargo, and a grain sucker in. 
stalled early in April has increased daily 
unloading capacity by 1,500 tons. The 
trans-Atlantic dock is expected to be 
back in service soon. Military deliveries 
are still large. 

The importance of the port of Le Havre 
arises from its proximity to the shipping 
traffic in the English Channel, its short 
distance (228 kilometers) from Paris, 
and its connection with the inland water. 
ways of France through the Seine, 

The enormity of the “100 percent de- 
struction” of the port, which took place 
during the war, may be at least par- 
tially realized when it is considered that 
the port area in 1938 consisted of an 
entrance channel 13,123 feet by 820 feet 
dredged to a depth of 33 feet below maxi- 
mum low water so that a depth of 39 
feet was constantly maintained; a fore- 
port approximately 247 acres in extent; 
a tidal basin, 2 wet docks, 3 slips, 13 
basins, 2 locks, 9 sluices, 7 drydocks, 
about 16 miles of quay, 87 miles of rail- 
way, and a canal connecting with the 
inland waterways. 

Quay equipment consisted of 59 ware- 
houses covering a total area of approxi- 
mately 80 acres; a stockyard with ca- 
pacity for 126 head of cattle and 1,600 
sheep; 1 maritime passenger station ap- 
proximately 7 acres in extent; 1 yard 
for dangerous merchandise; 5 cold- 
storage warehouses with total capacity of 
20,350 tons; and 247 pieces of port lifting 
equipment, including 183 cranes of vari- 
ous types. 

In addition to the foregoing quay 
equipment which belonged to the auton- 
omous port, there was private floating 
and shore equipment, maritime-station 
equipment, and oil-storage facilities of 
the Compagnie Industrielle Maritime 
(C. I. M.), which, by concession from 
the autonomous port of Le Havre oper- 
ated approximately 6,560 feet of quay, 
about 8 miles of railway and other in- 
stallations, covering 225 acres, including 
129 acres of yard space. . 

The Compagnie Generale Transatlan- 
tique (French line) had constructed 4& 
maritime station on the Quai Joannes 
Couvert to handle its trans-Atlantic pas- 
sengers and cargo. This station began 
operations in 1935. 

As concerns vessel tonnage, Le Havre 
was next to Marseille before the war. 
In 1937 the number of vessels entering 
and clearing combined, was 15,822, and 
the tonnage amounted to 23,124,258. 
River traffic that year amounted to 
1,745,965 tons of shipping. 
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ROUEN 


Rouen was once a major petroleum 
port. Installations and petroleum tanks 
were smashed and docks are still lit- 
tered with debris. The job of rehabili- 
tation wili be long and arduous. Traffic 
js held up by the inadequacy of the 
channel in the estuary. Liberty ships 
arrive half loaded, but on certain tides 
oceangoing vessels with as much as 
8,500 tons of cargo have been dispatched 
directly to Rouen. The capacity of the 
port for handling goods was increased 
by 1,500 tons with the placing in opera- 
tion of a grain sucker on April 15. 
Movement of goods from the port to the 
interior is below the level of the possi- 
bilities of the port. 

Rouen is situated on the Seine River, 
about 78 miles from the sea and about 
149 miles from Paris, thus serving the 
most important industrial and com- 
mercial area of France. It is easily ac- 
cessible by oceangoing vessels without 
the aid of locks, and there are no bridges 
between the port and the mouth of the 
river. This accessibility and its connec- 
tion by means of the Seine with numer- 
ous other inland waterways, which make 
barge transportation throughout France 
and northern Europe possible, make 
Rouen the terminus for large numbers 
of oceangoing vessels bringing raw ma- 
terials and bulk cargoes to France. 
Combined entries and departures in 1937 
numbered 8,864 ships, of 8,982,626 tons. 

Inasmuch as the major portion of 
goods discharged at Rouen before the 
war consisted of bulk raw materials 
which lend themselves particularly to 
mechanical handling, the equipment of 
mechanical landing gear at that port 
was exceptionally well developed, and 
rapid unloading was a specialty of the 
port. A rate of 2,000 tons of coal a 
day was common, and there were rec- 
ords of 3,020 tons in 15 hours and 45 
minutes. In 1937, Rouen ranked second 
among French ports in merchandise ton- 
hage handled. In that year 9,058,958 tons 
of merchandise were handled in the port. 
Although most of the merchandise un- 
loaded at this port did not require ware- 
housing or could not be warehoused, 
ample space was provided for that which 
heeded to be kept under cover. 

Rouen’s port area is divided into two 
sections—the maritime port and the 
river port. The two are separated by 
Boieldieu Bridge and are of about equal 
length. 

The maritime port which extends 
down the river for about 18 kilometers 
(approximately 11 miles) had about 
3% miles of quays which offered an 
anchorage of 8.30 meters or approxi- 
Mately 26 feet, and 1,860 feet of new 
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quays offering anchorage of 9 meters 
(or 29% feet), at ordinary low tide. 

The river port was 14 kilometers (8.7 
miles) long and had a total quay length 
of 2,344 meters (1.24 miles) and an area 
of 3 hectares (7.41 acres). In 1937, as 
in preceding years, the river traffic at 
Rouen was far ahead of all other French 
ports, with a combined total of 5,135,133 
tons (663,483 for entries and 4,471,650 
for clearances). 


CAEN 


At the port of Caen not much change 
has occurred during -the past few 
months. Reconstruction of a boom on 
the Orne River will improve traffic con- 
ditions, but completion will be long 
delayed. 


CHERBOURG 


Although the Allies found the port at 
Cherbourg “totally destroyed” on June 
27, 1944, by July 16 the first ship dropped 
anchor and by November of that year the 
port cleared 433,301 tons. The port of 
Cherbourg was turned back to French 
civilian operation on October 15, 1945. 
Traffic is'on the increase. Facilities for 
open-ground storage are good. 

Although Cherbourg before the war 
was the third most important port in 
France from the standpoint of tonnage 
entered and cleared, coal and lumber, 
chiefly from Great Britain and the Scan- 
dinavian countries, were the only com- 
modities imported regularly. 


SAINT MALO-—SAINT SERVAN 


At Saint Malo-Saint Servan there is 
little activity. Resumption of full port 
activity is awaiting restoration of the 
canal locks. 

BREST 


At the port of Brest only three berth- 
ing docks are in position to accommodate 
Liberty ships. There is but one for 
smaller vessels. Coal transport, the 
principal activity, now comes close to 
prewar movements. 


LORIENT 


Lorient is directly accessible to Liberty 
ships except at very low tide. Coal is the 
main product carried through this port. 
Fishing still is only a small proportion 
of normal. 


SAINT NAZAIRE 


Shipping activity at Saint Nazaire was 
resumed during the summer of 1945. Six 
berths are equipped for Liberty ships and 
10 more will be available when dredging 
operations are completed. The chief dif- 
ficulties are those caused by destruction 
of the city so that housing for workers 
is not available. Heavy cargoes—coal, 
nitrate and phosphates—constitute the 
port’s main deliveries. 
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NANTES 


The channel at the port of Nantes has 
been cleared so that ships with fairly 
heavy drafts can go up the Loire River. 
However, Liberty ships fully loaded can- 
not yet make this port. It is expected 
that soon it will be possible for ships to 
proceed to Nantes after lighterage at 
Saint Nazaire. 

The port of Nantes includes, besides 
the city itself, the other Loire ports of 
Basse-Indre, Coueron, Paimboeuf, and 
Bonges. The territory served is the 
Loire Valley from the river mouth to 
Orleans, including the territory within 
50 to 75 miles of either side of the river. 
The following important towns are in- 
cluded in the territory served: Vannes, 
Rennes, Lavai, Le Mans, Orleans, Tours, 
Blois, Saumur, Angers, and Saint 
Nazaire. 

Prewar port facilities consisted of a 
succession of wharves built along each 
side of the river, having a combined 
length of about 4 miles. The port -had 
no anchorages, basins, or piers. Loading 
facilities consisted of 159 cranes, ranging 
in capacity from 144 to 100 tons. Ware- 
houses on the quays covered an area of 
approximately 5 acres with floor space of 
almost 10 acres. Also, four large ware- 
houses with an area of more than 10 
acres were situated back of the quays and 


“used in connection with the Customs. 


There was a slipway for ships up to 
300 feet long and a floating dock, 360 
feet long by 65 feet wide, to accommo- 
date ships of not more than 6,000 gross 
tons. 

In 1937 combined entries and clear- 
ances at Nantes, its annexes, and Saint 
Nazaire, numbered 7,351 ships, of 5,255,- 
558 tons. In that year the merchandise 
handled totaled 3,841,396 tons, 2,932,966 
tons of which was incoming. 


LA ROCHELLE-LA PALLICE 


Fully loaded Liberty ships anchor out 
on the breakwater at the port of La 
Rochelle—La Pallice or are made fast to 
buoys where cargoes are loaded onto 
lighters so that ships can enter the har- 
bor. This port escaped great damage. 
Eight ships’ berths are in operation. 


BORDEAUX 


On February 20, 1946, a viaduct, situ- 
ated on the right bank of the Gironde 
River, 20 kilometers below Bordeaux, was 
inaugurated. The first cargo unloaded 
was coal from a Liberty ship which ar- 
rived on that day. 

The construction of the viaduct was 
begun at the end of 1944. It is 785 meters 
long, and is provided with three railway 
tracks, as well as a driveway for trucks. 
The viaduct connects with a branch rail- 
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way line running from Bec d’Ambes to 
Bassens, a subport of Bordeaux. This 
will. permit freight trains to be directed 
to the interior without passing through 
the marshalling yards of Bordeaux, thus 
gaining a considerable amount of time. 

There are two docking spaces of 125 
meters in length each. Vessels drawing 
up to 25 feet will be able to dock. Each 
docking berth wil be equipped with four 
traveling electric cranes of 32 tons each. 
Projectors will be installed to permit 
night work. One berth was already in 
operation in February and the second 
was expected to be completed in April. 
It is hoped that it will be possible to en- 
large docking facilities on the right bank 
of the river where the viaduct has been 
built, as there is adequate space for the 
construction of warehouse facilities and 
factories. 

Reopening of the Lagrange passage on 
March 28, 1946, permits vessels drawing 
approximately 23 feet to sail to Bor- 
deaux, and eliminates many hazards in 
sailing the Gironde River. Previously, 
Liberty ships went as far as Pauillac 
where they discharged on LCT’s (Land- 
ing Craft Tanks) by means of three 
mooring buoys. Miscellaneous cargo is 
handled at this port, coal being a lead- 
ing import. A suction grain conveyor 
which is awaiting installation will allow 
for the unloading of bulk cereals as is 
done at Marseille. 

The port of Bordeaux proper, situated 
on the left bank of the Gironde River, 
60 miles from the sea, had in 1931 a to- 
tal length of dockage space of approxi- 
mately 6.8 miles. Surface covered by 
warehouses was at that time approxi- 
mately 11 acres and was being added to 
at the rate of about 10 percent per 
annum. 

The port was available at all times 
and tides to vessels drawing 8 meters 
(26 feet 3 inches) of water, and it has 
received vessels drawing up to 28 feet 
11 inches. 

The autonomous port comprises the 
installations at Bordeaux and Bordeaux-— 
Bassens, a petroleum port at Bec d’Ambes 
at the juncture of the Garonne and Dor- 
dogne Rivers, and installations at Blaye, 
Furt, and Pauillac. In addition, a mole 
was constructed in deep water at Le 
Verdon at the mouth of the Gironde 
which, upon completion of the maritime 
railway station, was added to the per- 
manent equipment of the port of Bor- 
deaux. 

In 1937, ships entering and clearing 
Bordeaux numbered 5,819, with a com- 
bined tonnage of 8,076,062. Merchandise 
handled that year amounted to 4,993,396 
tons, and river-traffic tonnage totaled 
1,469,705 (763,621 for entries and 706,084 
for clearances). 
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This loose-leaf reference service 
contains data on economic and 
commercial conditions in foreign 
countries—data that have a per- 
manent and semipermanent value. 

Service is available on a sub- 
scription or single copy basis; an- 
nual subscription, $2.00, single 
copies 5 cents. Checks should be 
made payable to the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

The latest releases are listed as 
follows: 
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VOLUME 3 

No. 12 Preparing Shipments to 
the Union of South 
Africa. 

No. 13. Haiti—Summary of Cur- 
rent Economic Infor- 
mation. 

No. 14 Economic Situation in the | 
Guianas, 1944 and Early 
1945. | 

No. 15 Iraq—Summary of Cur- 
rent Economic Infor- 
mation. 

No. 16 Establishing a Business in | 
Paraguay. 

No. 17 Living and Office-Oper- 
ating Costs in Vene- | 
zuela. 

No. 18 Aden Consular District— | 
Summary of Current 
Economic Information. 

No. 19 Iceland—Summary of 
Current Economic In- 
formation. 

No. 20 Argentina—Summary of 
Current Economic In- 
formation. 

No. 21 Japan’s Prewar Foreign 
Trade. 

No. 22 Marketing Areas 
in Brazil. 





BAYONNE 


At the port of Bayonne traffic is not 
of much importance now because of the 
lack of a larger number of light- and 
medium-draft ships, with which activity 
could be considerably improved. 


PORT VENDRES 


Only a limited amount of both pas- 
senger and freight traffic is carried on 
at Port Vendres. 


SETE 


The situation at Sete is similar to that 
at Bayonne. Liberty ships can be ac- 
commodated after lightering. 


MARSEILLE 


The great port of Marseille is further 
advanced along the road to recovery 
than any other French port. About 12 
of the 80 berthing piers can accommo- 
date Liberty ships fully loaded. The 
grain silo for handling bulk shipments of 
cereals remained undamaged. Consid- 
erable dock and ancillary construction is 






going on, particularly on the drydock 
which is expected to be completed in the 
near future. Land transport of mer- 
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chandise inland still proceeds slowly. A 
special unloading pier receives coal ship- 
ments. Crude petroleum shipments are 
being delivered for refining at the var- 
ious depots in this section. 

In addition to the port itself two an- 
nexes—Port-de-Bouc and the docks of 
Caronte Lagoon—have been in operation 
since March. The former can accommo- 
date ships drawing 24 feet of water. 
Booms on some ships, such as Liberties, 
are long enough to allow unloading di- 
rectly to a railway 24 feet from the 
docks. Direct unloading is also facili- 
tated by three tractor-type cranes 
loaned by the United States Army. 

The privately owned Kuhlmann docks, 
located in Caronte Lagoon, have been 
completely restored. The quay, which is 
459.3 feet in length, is equipped with an 
electric crane, the property of the Mar- 
seille Chamber of Commerce. The wa- 
ters have been dredged and are now 26.9 
feet deep. 
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The quay at the docks of the Caronte 
Maritime Establishment is 2,132.5 feet 
jong and has three piers in good condi- 
tion. No. 15 is used for unloading coal 
and Nos. 11 and 12 are at present being 
used by the United States Army. 

The Verminck docks, also in the Ca- 
ronte Lagoon, are being reconstructed 
and will be usable shortly. The quay is 
492 feet long. 

Principal commodities discharged at 
the Port of Marseille amounted to a total 
of 468,671 tons in the period February 23 
to March 29, 1946. Of this, 25 percent 
was foodstuffs; 20 percent, coal; 15 per- 
cent, petroleum; and the remainder con- 
sisted of miscellaneous products. At 
Port-de-Bouc during the same period, 
43.177 tons were discharged. 

Prior to the war, Marseille, with its 
splendid harbor, was designated as “the 
door of the Orient.’’ Merchandise en- 
tering the port in 1937 amounted to 
6.872.862 tons, vesSels entering num- 
bered 7,961 and their tonnage was 16,- 
030395. Departures numbered _ 8,065 


ships totaling 16,060,191 tonnage, where-: 


as merchandise incoming and outgoing 
amounted to 9,777,583 metric tons. A 
total of approximately 900,000 passengers 
used the port in 1937, compared with 
715,000 in the preceding year, the in- 
crease being attributed to the Paris Ex- 
hibition in the later year. Inland- 
waterway traffic at Marseille amounted 
to 344,083 tons (79,541 for entries and 
264,542 for clearances). 


TOULON 


The commercial port at Toulon soon 
will be reopened. Traffic now is confined 
to the naval dock yards. Toulon, Mar- 
seille, Dieppe, and Le Havre serve as 
ports for trade with Switzerland. 


NICE »° 


At the port of Nice only local traffic is 
carried on because of shallow water of 
the bay. 


Reconstruction to Continue 


It probably will be years before the 
last of the ports in Western Europe can 
regain their full measure of usefulness. 
Brest is cited as an example where re- 
construction will be particularly difficult. 
An encouraging factor in the whole 
situation is the great asset to French 
economic life furnished by having at 
least one or two ports—Marseille and 
Le Havre—in good shape to carry on 
during the period of rehabilitation, 
While the work of reconstruction is pro- 
ceeding at other ports at a tempo per- 
mitted by the availability of supplies. 
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"New World Trade Leads 


(Continued from p. 23) 


World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

39. Italy—Soc. Acc. “Horvat,” 24 r Via del 
Giglia, Florence, desire purchase quotations 
on mechanical, rubber, and celluloid toys and 
games. 

40. Mexico—Alvaro Lorenzo, “Equipos Mo- 
dernos,” Av. Madero No. 65, Orizaba, Veracruz, 
desire purchase quotations on and represen- 
tation for 300 adding machines, 100 calculat- 
ing machines, 100 check protectographs, 500 
typewriters, 200 mimeographs, 100 cash reg- 
isters, 100 cash drawers, and steel desks, ta- 
bles, chairs, filing cabinets, index card ref- 
erence cabinets, cash boxr2s, safes, and type- 
writer stands. Specifications desired on these 
articles are utility quality, medium price, and 
rust-resistant if possible. 

41. Peru—Negociaci6n Sur-Peruana, S. A., 
Mercaderes 122, Casilla 382, Arequipa, desire 
purchase quotations on and representation 
for neon lighting equipment. 

42. Spain—Instituto Geografico y Catast- 
ral, Blasco de Garay, Madrid, desire purchase 
quotations on two _ rotary lithographic 
machines for map-reproduction work. Speci- 
fications desired are: one, one-color machine, 
size 60 by 80 centimeters; one, two-color 
machine, size 100 by 150 centimeters. 

World Trade Directory Report 
prepared. 


being 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Division. The price is $1 per list for each 
country. 

Cordage, Rope, and Twine Manufacturers— 
Mexico. 


Department Stores- 
Dry-Goods and 


Nicaragua. 


Clothing Importers and 


Dealers——-Erazil; Guatemala; Republic of the 
Philippines. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Portugal. 


Metal-Working Plants and Shops—Colom- 
bia; Peru. 





Russians’ New Movie Camera 
Shows Shell Penetrating Armor 


The Leningrad Institute of Precision 
Instruments and Optics, U.S. S. R., has 
developed a new high-precision motion- 
picture camera capable of photographing 
10,000 full-frame shots per second, the 
Soviet press reports. Even details of the 
penetration of a shell through armor can 
be recorded by the new camera. 

The best known foreign-make camera 
in the high-speed field, according to this 
source, normally photographs 1,500 
frames or 6,000 pictures a second. 

The Soviet camera is equipped with an 
electric taximeter and a chronometer 
and may be reloaded in daylight. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Fretp SERVICE 


Albany, N. Y., Room 409, County Court- 
house, 


Atlanta, Ga., P. O. Box 1595. 

Md., 808 Cathedral St. 
Boston, Mass., 1800 Customhouse. 
Buffalo 8, N. Y., 242 Federal Bldg. 
Charleston 3, 8S. C., 310 Peoples Bldg. 
Charleston 1, W. Va., 612 Atlas Bldg. 
Chattanooga 2, Tenn., 924 James Bldg. 
Chieago, Ill., 357 U. S. 


Baltimore 2, 


Courthouse, 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio, Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg. 

Cleveland 14, Ohio, 1286 Union Commerce 
Bldg. 

Columbus, Ohio, 1037 N. 

Dallas 2, 


High St. 
Tex., Chamber of Commerce 


Bldg. 
Denver 2, Colo., 302 Midland Savings 
Bldg. 


Des Moines 9, lowa, Room 300, 518 Grand 
Ave. 

Detroit 26, Mich., 1028 New Federal Bldg. 

Duluth 5, Minn., 310 Christie Bldg. 

El Paso 7, 
Bldg. 

Fargo, N. D., 207 Walker Bldg. 

Mich., 736 Keeler Bldg. 

Hartford 6, Conn., 436 Capitol Ave. 

Houston 14, Tex., 603 Federal Office Bldg. 

Fla., 425 Federal Bldg. 

Kansas City 6, Mo., 600 Interstate Bldg. 

Little Rock 5, Ark., 312 Pyramid Bldg. 

Los Angeles 12, Calif., 1540 U. S. Post 
Office and Courthouse 


Tex., Chamber of Commerce 
Grand Rapids 2, 


Jacksonville 1, 


Louisville 2, Ky., 631 Federal Bldg. 


Manchester, N. H., 814 Elm St., Beacon 
Bldg. 


Memphis 3, Tenn., 229 Federal Bldg. 
Miami 32, Fla., 701 Congress Bldg. 


Minneapolis 1, Minn., 1234 Metropolitan 
Life Bldg. 


Mobile 5, Ala., City Hall Annex (2d floor). 

New Haven, Conn., 152 Temple St. 

New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles Ave. 

New York 1, N. Y., 60th Floor Empire 
State Bldg. 

Oklahoma City 2, 
leum Bldg. 

Nebr., 918 City National Bank 


Okla., 901-905 Petro 


Omaha 2, 
Bldg. 
Peoria, IIL, 531 First National Bank Bldg. 

Philadelphia 8, Pa., 1612 Market St. 
Phoenix 8, Ariz., 234 N. Central St. 
Pittsburgh, Va., 7th Ave. and Grant St. 
Portland 3, Maine, 142 High Street. 
Portland 4, Oreg., 520 SW Morrison St. 


Providence 3, R. L., 
Bldg. 

Richmond 19, Va., 
801 KE. Broad St. 


St. Louis 1, Mo., 107 New Federal Bldg. 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 321 Atlas Bldg. 
San Antonio 5, Tex., 101 Transit Tower 


4 ‘ 
phadgr, 


631 Industrial Trust 


Room 2, Mezzanine, 


San Diego, Calif., 906 Columbia St. 


San Francisco 11, Calif., 307 Custom 


house, 


Savannah, Ga., Room 6, U 
and P. O. Bldg. 


Seattle 4, Wash., 809 Federal Office Bldg. 
Dak., 310 Policyholders 


. S. Courthouse 


Sioux Falls 6, §S. 
Natl. Bldg. 
Syracuse, N. Y., Kemper Bldg. 


Texarkana 5, Tex., 817 Texarkana Natl. 


Bank Bldg. 
Wichita 2, 205 K. F. H. Bldg. 
Worcester 8, Mass., 340 Main Street. 


Kans., 
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‘New Books oid | 
| Reports 


*The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 


sega 


B2 








Articles of interest to businessmen, ap- 
pearing in the Department of State 
Bulletin, August 4, 1946. 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., 
for the price of 10 cents each; subscrip- 
tion price, $3.50 per year. The August 
4 issue contains these articles: 


TIN IN THE TRANSITIONAL PERIOD. By 
John W. Barnet. 


GERMAN DOCUMENTS: CONFERENCES 
WITH Axis LEADERS. 


U.S. MEMBERSHIP IN SUBCOMMISSION ON 
ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION OF DEVAS- 
TATED AREAS. 


U. S. DELEGATION TO THE FIFTH SESSION 
OF THE UNRRA CoUNCIL. 


CONSIDERATION OF FUTURE PoLicy To BE 
ADOPTED FOR UNRRA’s PRESENT WORK IN 
THE FIELD OF SUPPLY OPERATIONS. 


THE PROSPECTS FOR PEACE IN EUROPE. 
Statement by the Secretary of State. 
Radio broadcast with Senators Tom Con- 
nally and Scott W. Lucas. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO GENERAL MCNARNEY ON 
GERMAN ECONOMIC UNITY. 


U. S. REQUESTs ACTION To HALT Hun- 
GARIAN ECONOMIc DISINTEGRATION. 


YUGOSLAVIA DEPRIVES U. S. CITIZENS OF 
RIGHTS. 


DEADLINE FOR CONVERTING ITALIAN 


Srock SECURITIES POSTPONED. 


DousLE TAXATION CONVENTIONS AND 
PROTOCOL WITH UNITED KINGDOM. ExX- 
change Instruments of Ratification. 


STANDARDS OF SOCIAL POLIcy IN DE- 
PENDENT AREAS. The President’s Mes- 
sage to the Congress. 


SURVEY OF RESOURCES IN MANCHURIA 
AND KOREA, AND THE EUROPEAN REPARATION 


PROGRAM. Statement by Edwin W. 
Pauley. 

STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL MARERIALS 
STOCKPILING ACT. Statement by the 
President. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Other Publications 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE FOREIGN 
TRADE OF CoLomBia. U. S. Tariff Com- 
mission. 1946. 61 pp. Price, 15 cents. 
One of a series of reports on recent de- 
velopments in the foreign trade of the 
American Republics. 

Available from: Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


WOMEN AND WorkK. Gertrude Williams. 
1945. 128 pp. Price, $2.50. Discusses 
the part women of various nations can 
and should play in the field of employ- 
ment. 

Available from: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
Inc., 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. 


WHEAT GROWERS AND THE TARIFF. Helen 
C. Farnsworth. 1946. 29 pp. Free while 
supply lasts. The fourth of a series of 
pamphlets on the relations of tariffs to 
the major agricultural products of the 
United States. 

Available from: Food Research Insti- 
tute, Stanford University, Calif. 


THE DISCOVERY OF INDIA. Jawaharlal 
Nehru. 1946. 595 pp. Price, $5. A his- 
tory touching on various phases of In- 
dian life, religion and philosophy, the 
caste system, art, literature, science, con- 
quest, population problems, modern poli- 
tics, the struggle of today, and the place 
of India in the world. 

Available from: The John Day Com- 
pany, 40 East 49th Street, New York 17, 
ae a 


REPORT ON THE U.S. PROPOSALS FOR THE 
EXPANSION OF WORLD TRADE AND EMPLOY- 
MENT.” 1946. 15 pp. Free. 

Available from: United States Associ- 
ates, International Chamber of Com- 
merce, New York 22, N. Y. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN YEAR Book, 1946. 410 
pp. Price, 15 cents. 

Available from: American Chamber of 
Commerce in London, Aldwych House, 
Aldwych, London, W. C. 2, England. 


NATIONAL INTEREST AND INTERNATIONAL 
CarRTELS. Charles R. Whittlesey. 1946. 
172 pp. Price, $2.50. An interpretative 
analysis of the cartel problem. The 
major issues relating to international 
cartels are here examined and evaluated. 

Available from: The Macmillan Co., 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


THE TRANSITION FROM A WAR TO A PEACE 
Economy. U. S. Associates, International 
Chamber of Commerce. 1946. 23 pp. 
Free. Report of the committee on the 
transition phase, including transition 
problems in transport and communica- 
tions. ' 

Available from: U.S. Associates, Inter- 
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Contributors’ 
Column 





HA, 
Wondie, 


Virginia Kinnard (Pyrethrum: Lethal 
Flowers Generate Significant Trade”) — 
Born in Washington, D. C. George 
Washington University, A. B. and A. M: 
majored in Romance Languages. In the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com. 
merce for a number of years, formerly 
in the Division of Foreign Tariffs, Far 
Eastern Unit, and Industrial Projects 
Unit, now on Industry Analysis Staff, 
Commodities Branch, Office of Inter. 
national Trade. 


Ruth C. Leslie (“War-Racked French 
Ports Progress Toward Normalcy”) — 
Born in Vernon, Tex. Educated in Ken- 
tucky. Taught in public schools of that 
State; engaged in private business: em- 
ployed in Federal service; traveled 
through southern and western States in 
connection with public-school education; 
entered Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, May 1931; worked in Army 
Air Forces Redistribution Center and 
the Navajo Ordnance Depot in Arizona; 
returned to Bureau and assigned to In- 
dustrial Projects Unit, now on Industry 
Analysis Staff, Commodities Branch, Of- 
fice of International Trade. 


Gerald M. Strauss (“French Wine In- 
dustry’s Future Still Uncertain”) — 
Born in New York. Attended schools in 
France and Switzerland. In _ private 
business in the manufacturing field; 
U. S. Consulate, Nice, France; Board of 
Economic Warfare; Foreign Economic 
Administration; U. S. Commercial Com- 
pany; at present procurement officer, 
Special Commodities Branch, Production 
and Marketing Administration, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Paris. 





national Chamber of Commerce, New 
York 22, N. Y. 


Tue Fever BARK TREE. M. L. Duran- 
Reynals. 1946. 275 pp. Price, $2.75. 
The story of quinine, the book is divided 
into sections, each dealing with a per- 
son or an era responsible for making 
quinine finally available to the world. 

Available from: Doubleday & Co., Gar- 
den City, N. Y. 


CHINA AND AMERICA. Foster Rhea 
Dulles. 1946. 277 pp. Price, $2.75. 
Our relations with China from the origin 
of our trade at Canton to the present 
time. 

Available from: Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, N. J. 


—— 
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Ecuador.—The following trade-marks 
have been filed on the dates indicated. 
In Ecuador a period of 2 to 3 months 
expires before the first notice of the 
mark is published. Thirty days from 
such publication is allowed in which to 
file opposition, although a protest may be 
received before Ministerial Resolution 
granting the registration is made. Such 
Ministerial Resolution is usually signed 
within a period of 1 week to 1 month 
after the date of last publication which 
is usually made within 30 days from date 
of first publication: 





Date of 


Trade-mark Product applica- 
tion 
1946 
Cretol Vitalmin Pharmaceutical and May 16 
medicinal products. 
Vina Tarapaca Wines May 18 
Vina Cousino ‘Ma do May 21 
cul”. ; 
Bay Rum Seco Bay rum, hair pomades Do. 
. and tonics, soaps, 
creams, and other toilet 
articles and cosmetics 
Bay Rum Nervino do Do. 
Mentosan do Do. 
Gomina Fijona do Do. 
Coquinero ; Wines and liquors May 23 
000 (Tres Ceros do Do. 
Fino Quinta.. do Do. 
Veterano do Do. 
Osborne do Do. 
Nina do Do. 
Carabela Santa do Do. 
Maria. 
Pinta do ‘ Do. 
Duff Gordon do... Do. 
Automoviles Re- | Automobiles, trucks, | May 20 
nault. tractors, internal-com- 
bustion motors, ma- 
chinery, tools,  air- 
planes, spare parts 
and acessories, etc 
Renault. - do Do. 
Ensis....- Anti-rust oils and mix- June 4 
tures. 
Nycolin.. Medicinal and pharma- | May 29 
ceutical preparations. 
Robia.. Cotton goods _. May 20 
Ancla-Stranded | Cotton threads and | May 17 
Cotton. yarns 
Tobler Cocoa, Chocolates, malted | May 30 
milk, dairy products 
and confectionery in 
general. 
Aguila y Banderas do | Do. 
Toblerone do | Do. 
Neo-Gynergeno Medicinal, biological, | May 17 
and pharmaceutical | 
| preparations. | 
Cedilanid do E Do. 
Ipesandrina do Do. 
Denia Grado A Powdered milk May 22 





Chile-—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial of 
July 15, 1946. Opposition must be filed 
within 30 days from date of publication. 
All, except one (Periodical publications, 
Class No. 82—Album de Modas McCall), 
are in Class No, 75—Drugs and pharma- 
ceutical products. 


Trade-Mark 
Dorico Cc. J. Ulrici 
Hiparon B Gomez Plata 
Gynosestal Decropon 
Pat-Odor Tonetona 





ade-Mark . 
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Trade-Mark 
Tiuridil Glotyl 
Tiromidil Metonal 
Opipan Gluficol 
Laudofina Menovar 
Sedopan Novurit 
Opidol Proteryl 
Antisacer Proteonal 
Acofenil Protinyl 
Antrasacen Pironal 
Sonaste Raminal 
Fimitren Ridobron 
Epithen Rinavin 
Dicon Labomed Rcdagan 
Cardicon Labomed Sedicyl 
Diadicon Labomed Seroden 


Cardiadicon Labomed Trivilin 


Amediod Labomed Tiratol 
Amedioxin Labomed Tolysin 

Aminoter Veryl 

Teraminol Vi-On 

Aminosan Vi-Teolin 
Aminovit Viadyl 

Sulfacomb R. A. L. 

Duosulf Binoxol 
Cyanosorb Sunoxidon 
Windsor Sunalcol 

Folvite Sunoxol 

Eskay Ovoplastina 
Condor Proletan 

Ynco Eprogen 

C-12 Eripar 

Jupiter Prioplex 
Magiwick Citriplex 

Ascorin Permaplex 

Avelin Permavit 

Atylin Betacuron 
Astyolin An-Tu-Kaput 
Asurol Air-Wick 

Acrosyl Maxifen-Raurich 
Abrodil Macalvit-Raurich 
Abidon Manifen-Raurich 
Bynol Triasin-Raurich 
Benocol Viatin 

Berin Heptolin 

Bedrisol Utanyl 

Bedrisal Triofax 

Benasol Toragel 

Benaspil Phospho-Soda Fleet 
Cefonin Partagon -Sandoz 
Canteol Sedantoinal-Sandoz 
Cenovin Scilmuran-Sandoz 
Daneurin Silmuron-Sandoz 
Danerin Calglufer-Sandoz 
Evonyl Hydergina-Sandoz 
Edrisal Dihydergina-Sandoz 
Edrisol Cremosuxidina 
Edrilos Gluce Labor 
Edirol Glucevit-Labor 
Edricol Vicecal 

Efrodal Gluscorb 

Fedrisol Gluvi Labor 
Furosyl Scorbocal 
Fenedryl Periodical publication 
Fedryl Extra 

Gadonil 





The Soviet ship Vyacheslav Molotov, 
which was built in Amsterdam, has been 
returned there for repairs, and it is an- 
ticipated that this is only the first of 
several ships soon to be sent to Amster- 
dam for the same purpose. The building 
and repair of ships for the Soviet Union 
in shipyards of the Netherlands report- 
edly is expected to increase. 
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French Wine 


Industry’s Future 
Still Uncertain 


(Continued from p. 9) 


be those made to obtain foreign ex- 
change. 

The official ceiling price by the pro- 
ducer for ordinary wine of the 1945 crop 
is 100 francs per degree hectoliter (i. e., 
a 9 percent wine is sold for 900 francs 
per hectoliter by the producer), 10 per- 
cent of which represents the pécule. 


Superior-Ouality Wine 


The Fédération des Associations Viti- 
coles Régionales de France, which repre- 
sents the producers of practically all 
wines except champagne and “vins d’ap- 
pelation d’origine,”’ is planning to im- 
prove the qualities of certain wines not 
classified as ordinary wines and yet not 
in the “vins d’appelation d’origine’”’ 
classificatioh. Those wines will bear a 
name and may in many instances be 
equal or superior to the so-called vins 
d’appelation controlée. 

The plan includes the following regu- 
lations: (a) Specific selection of the 
quality of the vines; (b) limitation of 
the production in specified cultivated 
crops; (c) minimum alcoholic-degree 
content; (d) authorized labeling after 
individual analysis by the Federation; 
and (e) price increase. In this connec- 
tion, whereas ordinary wines are legally 
sold at 100 francs per degree hectoliter, 
the afore-mentioned wines today sell at 
1,200 francs, 1,600 francs, and 2,300 
francs per hectoliter, according to qual- 
ity and alcoholic content. 

It is believed that this plan, if put into 
operation, not only would permit pro- 
duction in certain areas where the price 
of ordinary wines is too low to encourage 
production, but would also establish defi- 
nite new export possibilities. 


Fine Wines 


The 1945 output of fine wines was 
much smaller than that of 1944 (2,900,- 
000 hectoliters compared with 5,700,000 
hectoliters), but of excellent quality. 
The Bordeaux region produced 1,268,000 
hectoliters in 1945, as compared with 
2,984,000 hectoliters in 1944; Loire-In- 
ferieure (muscatel), 6,000 (199,000 in 
1944); Anjou, 44,000 (406,000); Bur- 
gundy 36,000 (152,000) and Beaujolais 
156,000 (130,000). 

Nevertheless, stocks as of August 31, 
1945, totaled 2,000,000 hectoliters, as 
compared with 1,300,000 in 1939. This 
situation is viewed as extremely fortu- 
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nate when it is considered that during 
the occupation by Germany there were 
insufficient supplies of fertilizers, in- 
secticides, and the like, and but for the 
fact that during the crop years 1943 to 
1945 there was very little mildew, the 
wine areas might have been seriously 
damaged. 

Fine wines were under price control 
until January 1, 1946, and because of 
this it was difficult, if not impossible, to 
buy them except on the black market. 
Producers clamored for elimination of 
ceiling prices, and the Government 
finally agreed to these demands for a 
trial period, starting January 1, 1946, 
and theoretically to end April 15. The 
immediate results were soaring prices 
(100 percent on best qualities, 150 per- 
cent on others) which in many in- 
stances surpassed black-market prices. 

These high prices are attributed to: 
General wine deficit in 1945, and the 
consequent scarcity of ordinary wines; 
the public’s willingness to pay high 
prices; lack of confidence, with a cor- 
responding desire to hoard; trade at- 
tempts to secure prices in line with what 
is considered true value; and retail pres- 
sure to purchase such wines because of 
the lack of liqueur wines (apéritifs). 

Prices are likely to decline if, and when, 
Algerian imports relieve present scarcity, 
and if the 1946 crop is favorable. Mean- 
while, prices quoted are considered 
speculative and there are few domestic 
transactions. Although the Chateaux, 
Medocs, Sauternes, and St. Emilion 
prices closely parallel previous black- 
market prices, Bordeaux has risen above 
former illegal prices. 

The following prices have been quoted 
recently by producers: Chateau Neuf, 
30,000 to 35,000 francs per 225 liters; Cote 
du Rhone, 20,000 to 25,000 francs per 225 
liters; Entre Deux Mers, 22,500 francs per 
225 liters; Sauternes, 140,000 francs per 
900 liters; Bordeaux (red), 60,000 francs 
per $00 liters; and Burgundy, 20,000 
francs per 225 liters. 

Domestic sales are taxed 4 percent ad 
valorem. There is a further 30 percent 
production tax and a 1 percent transac- 
tion tax. Thus it can be seen that when 
export sales are made at prices much 
lower than the domestic prices little or 
no profit is left, and in certain instances 
a net loss results. Such sales actually are 
made by exporters interested in main- 
taining their normal outlets until better 
times. 


Champagne 


The 1945 production of champagne, 
250,000 hectoliters, exceeded the 1944 
output. Stocks are nearly equal to those 
existing before the war. The champagne 
industry was highly successful in hiding 
stocks from the Germans, and in sending 
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inferior qualities to Germany when 
forced to do so. According to the trade, 
the quality of champagne now available 
for export is superior to that exported 
before the war. Present prices for the 
better brands for special year vintage 
average from $25 to $27 per case f. o. b. 

Domestic champagne prices are con- 
trolled, and such wines are cheaper than 
those of “appellation controlée”. In no 
event is it permissible to sell champagne 
for less than 45 francs per bottle. Pres- 
ent domestic wholesale prices, including 
taxes, vary between 200 and 250 francs 
per bottle. 


Distilled Wines 


Notwithstanding the low 1945 grape 
production, brandy (cognac) stocks are 
plentiful. Growers and producers have 
available some 500,000 hectoliters, about 
15 percent more than 1939 stocks. This 
favorable situation apparently is the re- 
sult of the efforts by the German Cognac 
“Gauleiter,” Herr Gustav Klaebisch, who 
was established in the cognac business 
before the war. He felt it desirable to 
maintain the cognac industry intact, in 
order that immediately after the war, 
exports could be resumed on a large 
scale, for the benefit of Germany. (Pur- 
chases by Germany during the occupa- 
tion amounted to 1,200,000 cases a year, 
a figure lower than normal prewar ex- 
ports.) 

However, this apparently favorable 
situation does not reflect a true picture. 
Vineyard owners and primary distillers 
are in a better financial position than 
before the war, and are in no hurry to 
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Sell to the processing merchants. Great 
difficulty therefore is being experienced 
by the processing merchants in renew. 
ing their stocks and they, also, are re. 
luctant to sell. 

As soon as more nearly normal con. 
ditions prevail, there undoubtedly wi 
be substantial quantities of wine for ex. 
port, inasmuch as exports in the past 
have represented about 70 percent of 
cognac sales. Export-license require- 
ments recently were eliminated for cog. 
nacs and champagne. Although cognac 
bottles are plentiful, there is a shortage 
of corks and caps, but it is not antici- 
pated that this will prove a permanent 
handicap. 

Processing merchants (final processors 
and marketers) pay 1,500 francs to the 
producer. for the equivalent of 12 bottles. 
They, in turn, sell 12 bottles for export at 
prices ranging between $22.50 and $25 for 
3-Star quality, and $30 to $36 for VSOP. 
There are no ceiling prices on domestic 
sales, and a case of 3-Star quality is sold 
to the retail trade for about 6,000 francs, 
of which 3,600 francs represents a newly 
created tax. The Government gives as 
a reason for this tax its desire to en- 
courage domestic sales. However, it 
seems logical to assume that, regardless 
of price, French consumption will still 
approximate prewar levels. Whereas 7- 
year-old cognacs previously represented 
the bulk of exports, today only 5-year-old 
cognac is available. 


Exports 

In 1929 France exported 1,224,000 hec- 
toliters of wine, but in the following year 
exports decreased to 957,000 hectoliters. 
Exports continued to decrease, and in 
1935 totaled only 647,000 hectoliters. By 
1938, however, they had risen to 930,000 
hectoliters, but in 1939 they dropped to 
804,000 hectoliters. 

There are no accurate figures on wine 
exports during Axis occupation of 
France. During the first 9 months of 
1945 exports totaled 524,690 hectoliters. 
It is too early to estimate exports during 
1946, but it is believed that the Govern- 
ment will make every effort to encourage 
them. However, the present inflationary 
tendency makes it rather doubtful that 
wine exports will reach a figure commen- 
surate with stocks. 





The Australian and Victorian govern- 
ments in Australia have decided to aban- 
don the search for oil in Gippsland, Vic- 
toria, states the foreign press. Exhaus- 
tive examination and many test drillings 
were made, costing the two governments 
approximately £A150,000. All machin- 
ery and equipment will be sold, it is 
stated. 
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